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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 


By J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the United States To be complete in Three Par 
Part II.--From the Renaissance to the Civil War. Vol. I. ith Frontispiece, net, $3.50 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


Part I.—From the Origins to the Renaissance Sve, with Frontispiece, net $3 
“Mr, Jusserand’s qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are of a high order There are few foreigners, and certainly very few 
Frenchmen, who have so intimate a knowledge of English life; he has already gained great distinction as an original investigator in more than 


one period of English literary history; he shows a degree of sympathetic insight which is seldom met with in foreign critics of our literature.” 
London Athena 


THE CENSORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF ROME 


And Its Influence Upon the Production and Distribution of Literature 
By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, Litt. D 2 wol 8a Each 
Vol, I. Ready. Vol. Il. Ready March Ist. 
A study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, Togetfier with Some Consideration of the Effects of State Censorshiy 
and of Censorship by Protestants. 


The author bas attempted to indicate the influence exerted by the Censorship of the Church on the undertakings of authors, profes 
publishers, and booksellers in each one of the European States in which the regulations of the Index came into force 








LESLIE STEPHEN 


By F. W. MAITLAND, Downing Professor of Law, Cambridge. Svo, with § Photogravure Portraits. Net, $4 
“James Russell Lowell said of Leslie Stephen that he was the most lovable of men, Those who knew him as Loweli did would have echoed 
Lowell's words."’—James Bryce / 
“A remarkable book whose rich contents cannot adequitely be presented In the space of a review. London Standard 
“The most important and attractive biography of the year.” ondon Chroniele., 


This work was awarded the Bordin Prize by the French Academy 


MADAME RECAMIER 


By EDOUARD HERRIOT. Authorized Translation. 2 volumes, 8vo, 15 Photogravure Portraits, net, $6 


The most complete and impartial account of the greatest Frenchwoman of the 18th and early 19th centuries Mr. Herriot has had the op 
portunity of examiniog an endless amount of private correspondence, and he is able to give all possible details concerning Madame Recamier 


until her death in 1849. 
A NEW CRITICISM 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 2 wolumes, 8vo, Very Fully Illustrated, net, $6.50 


A controversial critical biography of the most revolutionary nature, It declares, among other startling matters, that Rousseau's character 
was deliberately and systematically blackened by Grimm and Diderot, who interpolated slanderous stories about him in the manuscript of 
Madame Epinay’s Memoirs and wronged his reputation in other ways; and it seeks to clear his name of the many of the dark clouds that have 


settled upon it, 
A NEW AND AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF WALTER PATER 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, author of ‘‘ The Life of Sic Richard Burton,"’ et« 
With Seventy Illustrations. Two volumes, 8vo, cloth extra, net, $6 











This new life of Pater is only less remarkable for the great number of fictitious statements regarding the subject of it which it disproves 
than for the unex ted wealth of new facts that it brings to light. The author has secured a mass of information from three intimate and con 
fidential friends of Pater’s—friends respectively of four, five, and seventeen years’ standing, whom the latest and best of the books on Pater 


~ ‘THE HEART OF HAMLET’S MYSTERY 


By KARL WERDER. Translated by Elizabeth Wilder, with an introduction by W. J. Rolfe Crown 8vo. Net, $7.50 


This extraordinary = of German criticism must now be regarded as one of the landmarks of the literature that is devoted to a study of 
the Prince of Denmark. It has won over to its point of view Shakespearean critics of the first rank, among them Furness, Corson and Hudson 
Werder advances, and it would seem triumphantly champions, the theory that Hamlet's inaction and procrastination were forced upon him by 


_ eS SHELBURNE ESSAYS 


By PAUL ELMER MORE. 4 volumes, Crown 8vo. Sold Separately. Each, net, $1.25 


“Itisa ure to hail in Mr. More a genuine critic, for genuine critics in America in these days are uncommonly scarce. One is thorough 
ly grateful to Mr. More for the high quality of his thought, his serious purpose, and his excellent style,"— Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
** We believe that we are in the presence of a critic who must be c punted among the first who take literature and life for their theme 


London Spectator. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS. 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders. 


A tremendous miscellaneous stock 


Greatly increased facilities for the im- 
portation of English publications. 


Competent bookmen to price lists and 
collect books. 


All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
33-37 East Seventeenth St., New York. 








BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


Davidson's Philosophy of Goethe’s Faust 

Heller’s Studies in Modern German Litera- 
ture 

Davidson's Education of the Wage Earners 

Sargent’s Physical Education 

of War 


Walsh's Moral Dama 
Weir’s Greek Painter's Art 
von Mach’'s Greek Sculpture 


van Dyke's Poems of Tennyson 
Collodi’s Pinocchio; The Adventures of a 


Marionette 
CINN & COMPANY - BOSTON 


THE 

BURROWS 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


issue monthly, a catalog of rare, scarce and un- 
usual books, They also offer librarians and col- 
lectors their fully annotated list of Americana and 
aspecially prepared brochure on American his- 
tory which tells of the publications issued by them 
and of those in contemplation. A post-card sug- 
gesting that such material would be appreciated 
will have immediate attention. 


&% Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. % vols. 
price, 0c. per vol. (price to schools 40c.), 


SEND FOR LIST. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,New York 





OF CLEVELAND, OHIO’ 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH 


vo. Cloth, 305 pages, $1.50 net, 12c. postage. 
A COLLATION OF OPINIONS AS TO A FU- 


rURE LIFE BY THE WORLD'S MOST EMI- 
NENT SCIENTIFIC MEN IN CONFUTATION 
OF THE MATERIALISTC SCHOOL OF 


THOUGHT 
HERBERT B.TURNER&€CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE LIBRARY of LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


Of English and American Authors 


Eight volumes Collected criticiam making best 
authenticated bistory and perspective of literature, 
680 to 1906. Already in ase in over 1000 academic 
Inatitutions Particulars by mail. 

CHAS. A. WENBORNE, Boaffalo, N. Y. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Cloth, 50 centa; leather, $1.00. Liat on uest, 
K. P. DUTTON & CO NEW YORK 








The Old Farmer 
and His Almanack 


By GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, LL.D. 


Professor of English in Harvard University 


$2.50. By mail, $2.75 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., Publishers 


69 Summer Street, Boston 








“Abounds with well-chosen anecdotes ” 
-The Dial, Chicago. 


LINCOLN: Master of Men 
By ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 


Illustrated. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.17. 

















Literary} IN PERIL of CHANGE 
& Social By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 
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Studies ies HOWARD GRIGGS 
Each . a 

$1.50 net | B.W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, N.Y. 








A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 
EATING TO LIVE. 
Ry JOHN J. BLACK, M.D. With special advice to the 
Gouty,the Rheumatic, and the Diabetic. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
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fiARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


The January Number 
CONTAINS THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF THE NEW SERIAL 


THE HELPMATE 


By May Sinclair, author of “The Divine Fire."’ This story will take rank at 
once among the important novels of the year. It is bold in conception and 
executed with all the insight and skill of the author's maturing genius. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
By Hon. Francis C. Lowell 


A striking analysis of the fundamental defects in the present system, and a 
rational scheme of reconstruction. 


“THE CRIMINALOID” 


The author, Edward A. Ross, has found the right name at last for the 
“respectable ”’ villain of to-day—the man who “ shrinks from robbing anybody, 
but is equal to robbing everybody.”’ 


JAPAN AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
By James A. Leroy 


A resume of past ‘‘yellow peril’ scares and some bold prophecies for the future. 


“TURNING THE OLD LEAVES” 
A New Year’s Editorial. By B. P. 


and there are contributions by Richard Watson Gilder, Edith Wharton, Mary Moss, 
S. Carleton, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Mary Heaton Vorse. Arthur Stanwood Pier, 
and others. 


The January Issue begins the 50th year of Publication 
> Three issues (October, November and December, 1905) will be mailed without 
Special Offer. charge to new subscribers for 1907, upon receipt of $4.09. A special trial sub- 
scription for three months will be sent to new subscribers upon receipt of 5) cents. 35 cents acopy. $4.00 a year. 


Illustrated Prospectus for IQ07 sent on request, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
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The Macmillan Company's New Books 


READY THIS DAY 
Fer the Life in Ancient Athens 
By Professor T. G. TUCKER of the University of Melbourne. 


Student of Attic The social and public life of a classical Athenian in the epoch of the greatest and freest literature, the pur- 
est art, the most original thinking, the loftiest eloquence, and the most energetic ambition of the Athe- 


Greek nian state 
Handbooks of Archaology and Antiquities Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated. $1.25 net (postage 16c.) 


READY NEXT WEEK 
A History of the Inquisition in Spain VOLUME Ill 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA, Author of “ The Inquisition of the Middle Ages,’’ etc. 
The third volume of the only work approaching authority on this interesting subject. The new volume 
completes the section on “* Punishments”’ begun in Volume II. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net (postage 22¢.) 
To be complete in four volumes of which 1—II1 are now ready. 


The International Law and Diplomacy of the 
Russo-Japanese War 


For the By A. S. HERSHEY, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Political Science in the University of Indiana. 
Student of A complete narrative of the war from the point of view of international law and diplomacy. It discusses 
War Correspondents, Wireless Telegraphy, Submarine Mines, Russian Seizures, Contraband of War, 
History he Voyage of the Baltic Fleet, The North Sea Incident, and The Treaty of Portsmouth 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. Ready January 16 
and Newer Ideals of Peace By Miss JANE ADDAMS of Hull House, Chicago 


A study of ideals formed when the chief business of the world was war; of their survivals in the present. 
social system and of the gradual development of moral substitutes for war. Among topics disussed are: 


of Present Militarism and Industrial Legislation; Group Morality in the Labour Movement; the Protection of 
Conditions Children for Industrial Efficency, etc. The studies are the result of observations during years of contact 
with the industrial conditions of Chicago. Citizens Library. Cloth, leather back, $7.25 net (postage 12¢.) 


The Tariff and the Trusts 
By FRANKLIN PIERCE, of the New York Bar. 
The work presents the unusual combination of being adequate on the historical side, and exhaustive in its 
inalysis of present conditions without being too technical for the general reader. It supplies in simple 
form a clear statement of the effects upon the consumer of the requirements of the Dingley Tariff. The 
iuthor has also added historical sketches of our own tariff history and of that of England and Germany. 
Cloth, 12me, Ready January 76 


PUBLISHED VERY RECENTLY 
‘ At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind 
For the Student By R. E. DENNETT. Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. 754-288 pages, 8vo, cloth, $}?.25 net 


of 
Anticonele The Lower Niger and Its Tribes 
nthropoiogy By Major ARTHUR GLYNN LEONARD. 22+-5379 pages, cloth, $4.00 


RECENT ISSUES OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
The Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe 

Tavo octavo volumes with portraits, etc. $600 net 
‘*HOHENLOHE as prime minister of Bavaria, as vice-president of the imperial diet, as Ambassador to 
d France, as governor-general of Alsace and Lorraine, and as Chancellor of the Empire, knew the secret 
Standar places where the destinies of nations are made and marred. . . . As the nineteenth century recedes and 
Works the makers of its history begin to assume their proper proportions, students will repair to these 
ibsorbing records for the explanation of much that has been hitherto obscure.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 


Each Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 
From the Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule at the South in 1877 
* Mr. Rhodes is our chief living historical writer of authority.’’—World's Work. 


of Its Kind “ - ‘ 
“The work is thoroughly admirable, clear, concise and really fascinating in its narrative. A more 

Unequalled thoroughly readable book has seldom been written in any department of literature.” 
The Herald, Boston, Mass. 


the work stands alone in our literature.”’ 
Boston Transcript. 


Seren Sve wolumes, cloth, $77.50 nel, h aif calf or morocco, $32; three-qua, ler levant, $4o 
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The Week. 


The first thrust of the probe into BE. H. 
Harriman’s railroad operations certain- 
ly struck deep. What was laid bare at 
the sittings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in this city last Friday and 
Saturday was, in its way, as sensational 
as anything uncovered by the insurance 
investigation. We get a better idea than 
we ever had before of that “higher 
sphere” in which Mr. Harriman moves 
These revelations, suitably followed up, 
will put us in the way of understanding 
many a financial transaction of recent 
years that has been shrouded in mys- 
tery. What will most startle the pub- 
lic, we imagine, is not the disclosure of 
the enormous and unchecked power re- 
posed in Mr. Harriman by directors and 
executive committees, abdicating their 
functions, but the discovery that the 
Union Pacific has been used practically 
as a huge speculating machine. Wenow 
see it buying and selling stocks like any 
Wall Street plunger, some of the pur- 
chases having apparently no 
whatever to the Union Pacific’s 
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relation 
imme 


diate needs or future plans—except as 
its controlling spirits needed to influ 
ence the stock market or take ven- 


geance on anybody who, like Stuyvesant 
Fish, got in their way. Few are aware 
that the investigation is made under au 
thority of a s.atute twenty years old 
It was the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887 which empowered the Commission 


j 





for 
the 
of 


sagacious and just 


cal 


its 


ly a speedy ballots 


New York 


1905, Gov 


ot 


Mayoralty 


recoun the 


city elec 


tion Hughes shows the 


quality of his mind 


As the Governor says, this 
of either 
but when doubt clouds the title of a pub 
lic official chosen at 
lar 


Is not a ques 


tion parties or personalities; 
a time when 
runs high, it of the ut 


most importance that the whole transac 


popu 
passion is 
tion be laid bare, every allegation met 
quieted Only 
the Hearst charges be dissipated 
prove to be well-founded, 
the fact too 
The 


which Gov. Hughes deals with elections 


every suspicion so can 


while 
if 


they we 


cannot know and 


soon 


accordingly impartiality with 


may be seen in what he says of the need 
o? checking corruption His 
recommendation 
limitation 


specific 
of a law 
the that may 
be expended by a candidate to procure 


the 


upon amount 


his election” looks very hard at 


“imposing a | 


scandal of an expenditure of $250,000 by | 


Hearst. In urging the amendment of 
our ballot laws, with the abolition of 
the party column and the adoption of 


practically the Australian system, Gov 
Fughes takes advanced but sensible po 
sitions So, his recommendation 
that the direct primary may be given a 


too, 


trial, here and there, will please those 


who see value in this method of politi 


cal reform. It is, however, the Gover- | 
nor’s recommendations regarding the 
State Railroad Commission which will 
attract most attention. That refuge of 
incapable politicians Mr. Hughes pro- | 
poses to abolish outright This is an 


| open challenge to the bosses of his own 


to “inquire into the management of the 


of 
“require 
mony 


business all common carriers,” and 
the attendance and testi 
of witnesses and the production 
of books, papers, tariffs, contracts, agree 
ments, and documents.” Thus are 
instruments found adequate to 

needs. And such reinvigoration of neg 
lected laws is one of the 
things that executive or prosecuting of 
ficers can set about. Much of the 
clamor for new statutes would be stilled 
if the old ones were put energetically 
into effect. When President Roosevelt's 
record comes to be made up by the his- 
torian, it may easily appear that great- 
er praise will be given him for summon 
ing forth the latent vigor of old laws, 
than for getting new ones written in the 
statute-book. 


to 


old 
new 


most useful 


There had been intimations that Gov. 
Hiughes’s message to the Legislature 
would be “sensational.” It is not, un- 
less it be sensational to display a love 
of justice, with a desire to make the 
government of the State clean, vigorous, 
and efficient. In coming out unequivo- 





that and 
The Gov- 
ernor would have a new Commission, to 
replace both the Railroad and the Gas 
Commissions, and 


long had 
other pickings as their own. 


party, who have so 


whose jurisdiction 


powers should be accurately defined by 


lew, the whole to be made a Public-Ser- 
vice Corporations Commission. In cre- 
it. the State 
pervision and 
of his 
but 
man in earnest, who has thought long 
and deeply on the subject, on many 
aspects of which he speaks as an expert 
and who is bent on marking his Admin 
istration by reforms that will not 
spectacular, but which he hopes to make 
thoroughgoing and beneficial. 


ating idea is to make su 


regulation a reality. The 


details proposals we cannot dis 


cuss; 


be 


Commissioner-General F. P. Sargent, 
in his annual report, gives countenance 
to the two favorite propositions of those 
who would restrict First, 
that the bars ought to be put up to pre- 
vent our getting aliens than we 
want or need: and, second, that the Gov- 
ernment should sternly with the 
pernicious activities of individuals and 


immigration 


more 


deal 


they evidently come from a | 
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that I 


corporations have been secretly 
hiring labor abroad. That is the anom 
aly of the whole immigration agitation 


It proceeds on the premise that we are 
getting 
cannot 


too many laborers, and 
blink the fact that a 
ent demand for laborers exists in many 
of this If a mil 
foreigners are coming here 
the 


yet it 


most urez 


sections country ion 


ar 


every ye 

Ameri 
mouths of 
for 


nd 


from 
workman, of 
children, it 
large employers to plot 


to take jobs away an 


bread out the 


his why is necessary 


and plan, se 


secret agents to Europe and surrepti 


tiously pay the passage of foreign work- 
> Of 


arrivals 


men unequal distribution 
of our difficu! 
and this is a side of the problem 
which 


ginning 


course, 


cf is at the root 


ties 
are only be 
to attack systematically The 


tatistics of this year's report show pr 


organized agencies 


cisely the same tendencies as last year's 
in the mass of immi 
«ration, accompanied by a further fal! 


a gross increase 


ing off in the arrivals from Ireland 
England, Germany, and Scandinavia 


The Jewish, Hungarian, and Italian im 
migration evidently has not reached its 
limit; but the “peril” thus far is con 
fined to the 
rivals are for the time congested 


few centres where the ar 


If good institutions may be perverted 
to bad ends, so may foolish ones be re 
claimed for wise The Bureau 
of American Republics is a case in point 
Taken 


purposes 


kind of salvage from the 
the first 
gress, and kept in feeble life as a means 
chiefly of providing salaries, It 
about to be erected into a symbol of In- 
That is the intent, at 
any rate, of Andrew Carnegie’s gift of 
$750,000 for building 
Washington sureau:; 


up as a 


wreck of Pan-American Con- 


is now 


ternational peace 


a 
to 


at 


ana 


permanent 
house the 
we hope and believe such will be the ef 
It 


fect. is a fitting sequel to Secretary 


Root’'s South America 
his far-sighted efforts to make rea! 
the idea of the family 
Roosevelt 
the project as a complement to the Tem 


rle of Peace at The Hague 


tour through 
with 
of nations. Pres 


ident happily characterizes 


of the 
the ship-subsidy people is what they cal! 
a “cargo” subsidy. This ts actually 
depend upon freight carried, not passen 
gers or mails or speed. Were the plan 


One alternative proposals by 


to 


strictly applied, with a bounty direct 
upon every ton of freight sent abroad 
in American bottoms, we should know 


exactly what we were spending our m: 
ney for; and should be able to test the 


familiar plea that, once the business 
got started, the bounty might safely 
be cut off. But Canada’s experience at 


present shows how hard it Is to shake 
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f he bounty leeches when once they 
ywed to fasten upon the Treas 
As well known, the Canadian 

(overnment has been paying a bounty 


manufacturers of iron and steel 
made outright, instead of, 


ft has been 
with us, disguised as a tariff duty 
in thi wa nearly $10,000,000 has al- 
uly been expended Under the law, 
e bounties were to cease at the end 
next June. By that time, the Canadian 
on and steel business was to be able 
o alone but a bill is now before 
Parliament to extend the bounties for 
fou ears more The Government is 
vorable to it, and the Opposition dares 
ot attack it Thus the Dominion is in 
for a further outlay of from $15,000,000 
$25,000,000 to help along a private 
lusty We in the United States would 
we to observe that there are no 
rach backward from the lair of the 
ol lion 
liow we are governed,” used to be a 
ock title for elementary works on civil 
overnment. “How we govern,” is a title 
that, we fear, would never sell a book, 
for nobody cares very much how we reg 
late the affairs of our various depen 
encle But the brief summary which 
the eorrespondent of the Indianapolis 
News at Washington has made of our 
colonial “system,” if system it can be 
called, might find a market in the col 
umns of a comic paper, were it not for 
the serious issues involved: 
rhe War Department governs the Philip 
pir the canal zone, and Cuba, and, with 
he " istance of the State Department 
keey in eve on Santo Domingo The In 
Department governs Hawali, Alaska 
! } rerritories within what is called 
the boundary of the United States The 
inds of Guam and Tutuila are governed 
} the Navy Departmen Porto Rico ts 
ictieally without any protecting depart 
ment at ite back The officers of the Porto 
| in Government report to the In or 
Department, but that department ha no 
reel bility for the government of the 
island Hawall Alaska, and Porto Rico 
each ha i delegate in the House of Rep 
entative as have the Territori of 
Arizona and New Mexico, but this delegate 
has no vot He may introduce bill ind 
he may i} but he cannot make a mo 
thor r Philippine Guam, and Tutuila 
the canal one are not represented in 
! legislat body at all 
Aiaska is really the Incky member of 
the family, having a brand-new delegate 
at Washington this winter But 
one boon is apparently enough for a 
Congress to grant Neither the Porto 


Ricans nor the Filipinos are likely to re- 
ceive this winter any of the favors they 
ask 


Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard 
must, as we read the cable dispatches 
Germany, grievously 


He is quoted, for instance, 


from have been 


misreported 


| 
as declaring 


The 





The Nation. 
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that the sending of James 
Ambassador of Great Britain 
is likely to make Baron von Sternburg’s 
task in Washington more difficult, “inas- 
much as Mr. Bryce enjoys the sympathy 
ol all Americans, and must shortly take 
place in life in 
Washington.” Such nonsense could sure- 
ly not have fallen from the lips of the 
sifted author of “Die Amerikaner.” He 
ignorant of the fact that, in 
all England, Germany has had no warm- 
He has 
to work for friendly rela- 
in the 
Bryce it was who welcom- 
London 
address. 


ryce as 


« foremost diplomatic 


cannot be 


friend than James Bryce 
failed 
whether 
cut of it. Mr 
ed the German 
last summer in an 
His name was appended to the appeal 
the nations, 
which headed by Lord Avebury. 
Professor Miinsterberg is further report- 
that the improved rela- 
between the United States and 
are due, for one reason, to the 


eT 
never 
tions, Government or 
journalists to 
admirable 
between two 


for concord 


was 
ed as saving 
tions 


C-ermany 


“close familiarity of Baron von Stern- 
burg with President Roosevelt”; Mr. 
Fryce will end this close familiarity by 
his mere appearance in Washington. 
Since when has modern diplomacy be- 
come a matter of individual friendship 
with the head of the state to which a 


man is Relations between 
countries are not affected by the 
rides or tennis 
of the type of 
Barnes of New York.” It is the 
which one nation treats an- 
that counts, and the readiness to 
settle differences of opinion like sens!l- 
bie, well-mannered people. Any one who 
stops to think of the ties that bind this 
country to Germany will find them in- 
numerable, and of the closest. They con- 
cern our business relations, the pres- 
erce among us of a large German-Amer- 


accredited? 
great 
outcome of horseback 


games, save in novels 


“Mr 


spirit in 


other 


ican population, and our kinship in mat- | 


musical, artistic, and educational. 
these ties be loosened because Mr. 
Bryce, long denounced by jingo Eng- 
lishmen as a pro-German as well as a 
pro-Boer, to represent England in 
Washington? Professor 
must recall that in the days when Cleve- 
land and Harrison were in the White 
House there was no Sternburg and no 
Rryce at Washington: no one talk- 
ed of unfriendly relations between the 
United States and Germany, or even 
dreamed of them 


ters 


Can 


is 


vet 


“Talk about commercialized politics,” 
said a civil engineer the other night, 
“or the commercialized theatre, or press 

why, none of them can hold a candle 
to commercialized engineering.” In ex- 
planation, he ava@rred that his profession 
is suffering from the evils of monopoly. 
A few great corporations not only con- 
trol nearly all the work done, but dic- 
tate the technical methods to be follow- 


ed. The result is the raising of almost 





Miinsterberg | 


insuperable barriers to new men and new 
ideas; the practice becomes routine and 
siodgy; the absence of real competition 
works the same harm to engineering 
that it does to any other pursuit. 
Certainly it is an important question 
which is raised by this complaint from 
within the engineering ranks. We know 
that this point of view is not isolated. 
Many engineers would agree in general 
with the impetuous critic whose lan- 
guage is cited above, even if they might 
regard his indictment as too sweeping. 
On the professional side, it is a matter 
for engineers themselves to discuss. 
What the relations of special talent 
should be to employing corporations, 
what the obligations of a man to the 
severe demands of science when they 
are in conflict with mere money-making 
—these topics can be most fruitfully de- 
bated by those set for the maintenance 
of a high standard of engineering 
ethics. But the public is deeply con- 
cerned in the practical effect of it all. 
If engineering has become so commer- 
cialized that we are not getting the best 
possible work, it is of the highest conse- 
quence that we should know the causes 
and find, if possible, the remedies. To 
get the backing of the big corporation, 
you must previously find favor with a 
certain firm of engineers, and also make 
arrangements to float your securities 
through a given bond and stock concern. 
Monopoly, we may be sure, will work its 
deadening effects in a profession as 
fatally as in trade or manufacture. If 
pressure from without does not compel 
the adoption of the most advanced meth- 
ods, and the putting out of the finest 
possible product, professional pride will 
prove an inadequate motive. 


Certain schoolboys say they will fight 
in the courts the movement—now 
widespread—to suppress secret fraterni- 
ties in high schools and academies. At 
the “national conclave” of the Phi Delta 
Kappa, held this week at San José, the 
valorous president announced = that 
funds were being raised to carry a test 


| case to the courts if the school authori- 





ties of Portland and San Francisco ad- 
here to their announced plan of driving 
cut the organization. We fancy, how- 
ever, that sensible parents may step in 
with a decision sustaining the teachers. 
The high school fraternity is becoming 
a public nuisance. The boys, of course, 
are aping their older brothers in col- 
lege. They have their jewelled badges, 
their grips, their pass-words, their in- 
itiations, their meetings, and all the oth- 
e1 pretentious flummery of the college 
fraternity. They spend their time, ener- 
“xy, and money on dances for their girl 
friends, and on “national conventions.” 
The fraternity system has many grave 
drawbacks in college; in school it is in- 
tolerable. Debating and literary socie 
ties, unless under pretty strict supervi- 
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sion, are subject to serious abuse: but 
the fraternity is taken with such pa 
thetic seriousness by the lad in his 
teens that in many towns the only wa 
to deal with it is to abolish it, on the 
simple and sufficient ground that it in 


terferes with legitimate school work. 


The failure of Prince Biilow’s 
manifesto to achieve its purpose of sol 


idifying the opposition to the Clericals 


von 


should surprise no one. The radical Lib- 
erals are their princi 
ples to be caught by such chaff. Those 
leaders of the Clericals who assert that 
the new Reichstag will differ but little 
from the old have reason for their be 
lief. The most that could be 
done would be to deprive them of thirty 
seats, four of which would to the 
Poles, to whom Von Biilow 
posed. No one really expects that any 
such defeat will overtake the Centre; if 
it loses ten seats many persons will be 


too devoted to 


possibly 


£o 


is also op 


surprised. Among the _  Social-Demo 
crats, twenty-seven seats may be endan- 
gered; but there are others which the 


party hopes to capture for the first time 
There is a possibility that the Liberal 
Left can, with the Socialists, win 
seats from all the reactionaries,of which 
thirty would go to the Liberals; but to 
accomplish this the Liberals will have 
tou display an aggressiveness lacking of 
late years, and have the aid of what we 
should call a “tidal wave,” of which 
there are now no indications. The coun- 
try as a whole is eager for more liberal 
and progressive government, for social 
legislation of all kinds, for a Reichstag 
which shall really be a responsible par- 
liament, with a responsible Ministry. It 


sixty 


wishes an end of government by the 
selfish protected interests and the reac 
tionary Clericals, and desires, for one 


thing, ballot laws by which the will of 
the people may properly be registered 
Meanwhile, many a voter who is not a 
believer in Socialist doctrines supports 
the party of Bebel as the best way of 
expressing his desire for greater free 
dom. 





Following the appearance of a Con- 
stitution for the Transvaal, comes one 
for the Orange River Colony. Accord 
ing to a statement of Winston Church- 
ill in the House of Commons, the letters 
patent will probably 
the reassembling of Parliament after th: 
holidays. The issues involved in the 
grant of self-government to the colony 
south of the Vaal are, of course, much 
slighter from the material point of view 
than those of its northern 
(the white population in 1904 was only 
about 143,000, and there are no mines); 
but there is interest in the fact that this 
is the first instance of responsible gov- 
ernment being bestowed on a dependen- 
cy with an overwhelming non-British 
population. Of the outcome, the Colo- 


be issued before 


neighbor 





The 


Nation. 


nial Under-Secretary had no fear H 
believed that the Boers had aba ned 
tl old ambition to create si } 
Afr ia united state indepen t f the 
Crown, and that they had accepted that 

a other ideal which was rep nted by 
t! Dominion of Canada Cor 
I nw th of Aus i I i 
constitution = or the l th 
1) h would mmand a t ma 

i. ght would be 
fatal | nder, and a br l tI 
it of the terms of pea 
chamber is at first to be a inted Phe 
lower house, of 38 member 
elected on voter’s basis and by m 
hood suffrage, one member for ever 
058 adult males 
An interesting phase of the contem 

plated substitution of Southampton for 
Liverpool as the English terminus of 
the White Star and Cunard Lines, with 
Cherbourg as a port of call, is the part 
such a step would play in strengthening 
the much-discussed Anglo-French § e7 
tente In establishing their Channel 
service, the two British lines are re 
ported to aim at entering into compe 
tition with the German lines for the 
rich passenger traffic between this coun 
try and the southern part of the Con 
tinent, which goes largely by way of 

Cherbourg. That port is sure to profit 


by the new move on the part of British 
enterprise, and closer commercial rela 
tions, followed by a corresponding in 


crease in political friendship, should 


follow. As it is, the question of facili 
tating trans-Channel communication is 
being actively discussed in both coun 
tries. and among other measures the 
Channel tunnel! scheme has been reviv 
ed. A bill for its construction has been 
recently introduced into the Commons 
but has been received by part of the 
press with distrust, based on fear that it 
would involve sacrificing the impregna 


ingdom. Thus the Spectator 


bility of the k 
suggests, instead, a line of train-ferries, 
which would meet many of the needs the 
tunnel is intended to cope with, includ- 
of the The 
of American traffic Cher 
bourg by means of British ships would 


the last 


entente. 
to 


ing the cementing 


diversion 
desired result 


tend towards 


The of Stefan Vassilievitch 
Anikin, founder of the Group of Toil in 
the first Russian Duma, and one of the 
ablest Radical members of that body, re 
the of 
leaders who in 
the movement 


death 


moves second of a triumvirate 


were chiefly concerned 


directing revolutionary 


among the peasants. These were Anikin, | 


Onipko, and Zhilkin, of whom the sec 
ond is now a life prisoner for complicity 
in the last Kronstadt uprising. To the 
popular eye it was Alyadin, of the pow- 
erful voice and English clothes, who 


| 
' 


stood out boldest among the peasants tn | 


the Duma; but It 


was the other three | 






OF 
~ 


| 
who carried on the unspectacular work 


of Refore 
their advent there had existed a definite 
cleft the 
their intellectual but doctrinaire leaders 
Anikin his 

successful in 


organization and agitation 


bet ween peasant masses and 
were 
They 
lofty 


revolu 


This, and associates 





bridging 
from the 


and harmonized 


argely 
brought agitation down 
realm of theory 
tionary principles with the peasants’ im 
On the of the 


movement deat! 


mediate needs future 


revolutionary Anikin's 
believe, will 
That 
the 
ich Russia 
Onipt n 


Ve no 
has 


control 


appreciable 


far be 


exercise 
effect movement gone 
of 
has far produced 
Anikin de: Alyadin 
Milvukoff still under the ban 
of favor—the Duma 


voices 


yond possible any man 
so 
prison, id 
fugitive 
eff out 
1 still find 


rievances and 


Muromt new 


wi sufficient to it 


demands 


America the 
ravaging Ger 
lannes Siebert 
Indian 


he 


adventure 


preter 


book 


an 
Their 


the read the 


arts 


of and settlers 
into Wwizwams 


This 


with uwe 


of the 


trappers ruze 
the howls 
beg 


rhe Spy,” by 


and heat 
interest 


of 


Py 


wolves in with the 


publication, in 1823 


Cooper, followed soon his other tor 


ies Since these nove however, did 
not seem quote suitable for boys. they 
were hearheitet for the young folks 
Later, the adapter began to construct 
their own plots and incident out-Cooy 
erir their model in his most adven 
turous moods. The results, says Siebert 
are terrible to contemplate There are 
in Germany about 500 “Grosso” firme 
with 2.000 travellers sell such books 
An edition of 700,000 is not an unusual 
thing They are adorned with glaring 
i‘lustrations, and one ma bu such a 
volume of perhaps 250 pages for less 
than a dime 

Some of the ingenious tricks by means 
ot which Italy, notwithstanding strict 
legal enactments against the sale of art 
treasures to foreigners, is being despolil 
ea, are described in the Nuova Anto 
legia by Professor Valentin. The valua 


ble paintings of the Galleria Sciarra were 
smuggled out of the country by an oper- 
which took 
of its 
They, of course, received no spe 
A Botticelli 
in the stuffing of a sofa; another old 


etta company, them along, 


rolled up as “atage decora 


part 
tions.” 
cial 


| 
f 


attention was export 


master was rolled round umbrella 


its 
famous cope of Ascoli 


an 
cover, while the 
(which J. Pie 

pont Morgan subsequently restored) had 


and concealed by 


been taken out within an alabaster co! 


umn, The officials are lax in Inspection 
even in Rome, where the “forestier 

frequently manage to acquire mementos 
under the very eyes of the custodians, 


especially in the Forum 








— 


a 





| 


6 
OUTHERN LEADERSHIP 
( | Murph himself 
f note hy ibuted 
a ha ‘ 1 time article or 
| ‘ } Lead the South 
) whe count ha 
Wi oO ‘ the i 
t old lave 
| ‘ D em? I 
! | l iff man 
I ind Vardan 1, with the 
‘ i! he } ro 
or exterm 
i! > In i desire 
1¢ I reeive that the 
‘ neducated and 
a ienAce o be 
h } evolve! bu with 
j ‘ ctive meas 
' itl ‘) the t jul 
ya degre e de 
} f on 
the \ lecade the South 
n maz industri 
nt The live ification of it 
" led sw ft and 
it owed | in rease in gen 
‘ ich ’ thi ction 
. N This economic revo 
} ! i wccompanied i most 
! ‘ ) iwa by a change 
| ‘ f Southern leaders 
white has come into his own: 
Mr. } yp! pu le bluntly, 
ina | | 
‘ 
} ! tt 
h 
’ 
f n ' 
‘ ole trusted oO 
the problem in a really 
Willitapply itself with 
mine ti ranstorming of 
0 | tl io order! con 
ed nd indu ia val 
And mtn in wiil I 
i! the end Her l 
Ie on ow that the 
pable of constructive 
bi lerhe nd Is the solu 
ithe en to be in 
! to the politician 
ve the race 
i ! lemagozue 1 
other 
Viurnl } o the rroun of 
} ! | fe e call to ald tn 
opli n alon the line 
ind justice In tl paper 
he ha oken with ability and 
be ier no misappre 
‘ ha needed. or a to 
it the bottom of the recent In 
e in race hostilit ind his words 
rve the widest publication. He longs 
he day when hi ection of the coun 
may ‘be occupled with omething 
beside the negro,” and he add 
le if n » don vet | 
who is really pu ne the =e | 


Nation. 


The 
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who is enshrining him like a hid | the year, the noteworthy fact was the 


| 


tyranny within the 
1 imaginations of our children, and who 
place him a pectre of gloom by every 
f le, is not the demagogue of the North, 
but the demagogue of the South; magnify 
y incident of the long, unhappy | 
| 1 of the sections, harping upon ev 
ymbol of the estrangement of our 
1 fi ing us into so morbid a pre- 
pation with our peculiar and provincial | 
ficult ic that the South, if his guidance | 
I preme, would become perforce 
t only the land of one party, but the land 
f lea, of one interest, of one subject 
t he land of one all-consuming pas 
Fortunately, Mr. Murphy sees a change 
coming, and this despite the recent 
humiliating spectacle offered by Hoke 
Smith—turning demagogue in order to 
win the Governorship of Georgia. He 
finds the industrial rise of the South is 
bringing gain as well as loss, is doing 
much to free the South from its isola- 
tion Southern universities are speak- 
ing with more freedom and directness, 
are emancipating themselves from the 
domination of politicians, reactionary 
ecclesiastics, and unenlightened public 
scntiment The reconstruction of the 
common school system also makes for 


. sounder public opinion. Mr. Murphy 


finds, too, that, in practically every 
State, younger men, representing lofty 
ideals, are beginning to take an active 
part in political life. They are not nu- 
merous enough for immediate success, 


and they must yet face many defeats be- 


fore achieving a victory. Indeed, Mr. Mur- 


phy exemplifies in himself, as did the 
late Chancellor Hill of the University 
Georgia, the new leadership, which, 
he contends, “confident and controlled 
will yield no place to that feverish 
ense of insecurity which is so doubtful 
of its institutions that it mistakes mad- 
re for zeal and murder for justice 
Its preferred mood is not trag- 

cdy, but sanity 
As for the negro, Mr. Murphy makes 
masterly and unequivocal appeal for 
justice We can do no better than to 


quote him again, as proof that this is 


ithe kind of leadership the South needs: 
Here th colored man, whom you and 
1} vy to b a good negro’’-——-industrious 
ble if-respecting. He is making his 
" Hie counts for something; we know 
him d we know we in trust him He 
! he with us on th oll of the 
wn ta Do we want him? We do 
lho we va him to sta We do How 
hall we deal with him? Treat him justly 
( p ion to his life and property 
( } hildren a chance Let him vote 
It } Iw ind it will help other ne 
to be like him 
PROSPERITY AND MISGIVING 
In the comprehensive review of the 
financial situation from a dozen great 


money markets of the world, published 





by the Evening Post on the last day of 


apprehensions | unanimity with which assertion that 


prosperity is to-day unprecedented was 
coupled with a note of warning or mis- 
Various reasons, most of them 
were assigned for this 
in general, the dominant idea 
appeared to be that trade activity had 
reached such a pitch that neither capi- 
tal nor transportation could keep pace 


giving. 
vague enough, 


feeling: 


with it. In these suggestions of doubt 
one might trace much the same senti- 
ment that inspired Secretary Shaw to 


advise prayers against any greater pros- 
perity, or James J. Hill to declare that 
the railway situation of to-day threat- 
Both of these 
intimations were on conditions 
which nothing but extraordinary 
perity could have created. 


ens commercial paralysis. 
based 


pros- 


The Journal of Commerce published 
last week the of numerous econ- 
cmists and practical financiers on the 
question whether we are approaching a 
financial crisis. With prosperity admit- 
tedly at high notch, one might imagine 
such inquiry to partake of the ab- 
but the experts to whom it was 
put take it seriously enough, and do not 
in Prof. W. G. 
Sumner of Yale asserts that in the eco- 
nomic outlook he “cannot see the slight- 
“In times 
cf great prosperity,” he proceeds, “spec- 
ulation becomes over-confident and rash. 
I see no signs of any such error now.” 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago His 
comment is: 


views 


an 
surd; 
their 


agree 


answers. 


est cause for apprehension.” 


is not so sure. 


be 
the 


our 


there se to no 


of 


no 


In conclusion, em im- 
evidences 


But 
combination 


mediate crisis in 
of 


large 


a very 
reform 

of 
the 


course 


near future cur- 


rency, no financial 
inevitable 
of 


by 


interests, will prevent over- 


expansion in due time, which 
finally be followed 


the 
gathering. The speculation in reai 
which the 
menon of a high range of prices, is already 


must liquidation. 


Even now materials for overconfidence 
be 


tate, 


may 


is usually latest pheno- 


Cs 


more or less apparent. 


Prof. J. B. Clark of Columbia, remark- 
ing that if the familiar periodicity in 
panies is observed again, 1913 would be 
the vear for the next one, concludes his 
predicting that “recklessness 
infection with the virus 
or fever—will the 
crisis to arrive at its scheduled date and 


review by 


now—general 
a speculative cause 


with all needed severlty.” 


So much for students of economics; 
the practical men display similar varia- 
tion of opinion, with, however, more 
unanimity in doubt. The most optim- 
istic view is that signs “point toward 
continuance of the prosperous times at 
least for another year.” Stuyvesant 


Fish. on the other hand, goes so far as 
to declare that “in point of time a great 
industrial and there are 
many indications of its being imminent.” 
are the dearness of mo- 
of high prices, waste of 


crisis is due, 


Among these 


because 


ney 
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of la 
Wall Street specula 


cspital, and decreased efficiency 


bor; absorption in 
tion of an undue proportion of the coun 


try’s capital, and growing 


the people of methods prevalent in 


d strust yy 


investment markets. Taken as a whol 
the statements plainly show that a 
classes of the commurity are pervad 
with the idea that a change of some 
kind may not be far distant 

What is to be said of this? First, n 
doubt, that experienced men accept it a 
an axiom that profits and volume <« 
business never expand indefinitely, and 


that a check is apt to come when, as to 


day, the “boom” has outstripped existing 


facilities of production—labor, trans 
portation, and capital. To that extent 
the judgment of practically all trains 
observers in the business world w 


doubtless be in unison It is when the 
nature and severity of the possible re 
action are considered that agreement 
ceases. “Trade reaction” and “indus 
trial crisis” are by no means synony 


mous terms. We passed through an un 


mistakable trade reaction during the 
second half of 1903: the surest sign be 
ing that in the period monthly iron pro 
duction was cut down one-half, in spite 
of which reduction unsold supplies in 
creased nearly half a million tons. Yet 


this was scarcely a financial or econon 


ic crisis: nor could that term be fairly 
applied to the similar contraction of 
business during 1900. In neither in 
stance was the great forward movement 
characteristic of the first half of th 
“eycle of prosperity,” seriously inter 
rupted Such a crashing-down of the 
credit structure as occurred in 1893, for 
instance, is a different matter 

Reactions such as those of 1903 and 
1900 will be frequent; not improbably 
something of the sort is not far ahead 
To discern sure indications of a severe 
industrial crisis is not so easy. More 
people than Mr. Fish have been made 
uneasy by the abnormal state of the 
recent money market: and both home 
and foreign bankers have ventured the 
assertion that these phenomena, taken 
by themselves, closely resemble those 


which preceded the troubles of 1873 and 


1890. On the other hand, actual impxir 
ment or abuse of credit, as distinguish- 
ed from mere overstrain on capital, was 
really the fundamental danger sign of 
those two years. That overstrain ap 
peared as fully in commercial as in 


purely financial affairs: an entire com 
munity had not only been indulging in 
extravagance, but was exceptionally in 
volved in debt. In this respect it may 


be questioned whether the present situa 


tion provides a parallel. For the rest 
Professor Clark is probably wise in 


holding to the “twenty-year interval” 
as a means of taking our present eco 
If tradition be follow 
ed in this generation, we still have half 
a-dozen years to wait before the first 
class crisis. 


romic reckoning. 


} 


The Nation. 
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those whose bh 10 né ell. Sell, in 
t! i! nee vould mean 10,000 copie 
nd ove failure to sell would mean 
i.000 or 2,000. The first means profit: 
the second, absence of profit, or actual 
lo How then loes the publisher 
make |} livin Publishers have been 
known to live in comfortable houses, to 
wear fine raiment, to join good clubs, to 
ay a.useful part in public movements 
calling for considerable material cri 
fice to go abroad for a part of ever 
year. It seer ! 1 to escape the con 
clusion that the ( ‘score or two” of 
Bri h author vhose bor ell above 
10.000 not onl contribute to maintain 
their publishers in that station of life 
to which they may be called, but actual 
ly make up the losses connected with 
the publication of all the books of all 
the unsuccessful writers Is the pub- 
lisher, then, an institution for robbing | 
Hall Caine to pay John Smith? And | 


why should Winston Churchill (speak: | 


ing quite impersonally) bear the cost 


é whole lepartment-store counte 
vels abo the Cary hianmn Me 

! ind Weste é ‘ with G 

! ind ind 1 «@ pat 

i ! om i “ h the jaw 
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j ' * he ¢ 
uuld not call to ‘ t i 
hlisher esent 4 4 ‘ 
! ketin ! vare | er exp 
» decid vhat tl 
) ‘ to create ] i 
the de ling o1 ! i 
ty of a mar t lt 
ne of t) fir ! 1 prod Yet 
t does Mr. Murra Ly hese 
nte? 
, ' . 
‘ yw I ! 4 
: , , . 
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e write q ‘ the exam] fM 
Gladstone } took t) rena t pair 
oO} mote tl ‘ of tl | 
pr dl n firn i 
of review if | ‘ ind of | 
ecommendation The firm i 
hoo on one work, and made alx { 
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Yet tl ‘ littl loubt that | i 
thor vere to take charge of adve 
! own books they would make 

ood a showing as the publishers 
it present succeed in making. Why 
that most book advertisements are so 
nfinitely below the breakfast-food ad 
ertisements? The man who writes about 
the food display a richly modulated 
mood that changes with every theme 
Age cannot wither nor custom ta 
his fifty-seven varieties But wher 
comes to books. it Is too often the ric? 
red blood” of the mountain, or the alt 
tang” of the sea. or the “winsome grace 
of the girl who was born in Montelalr 
and is heiress to the throne of Fako 
nia Even a dignified subject will no 
save the book advertiser We have tin 


mind an elaborate work of reference that 








ous recourses 


Or, 


28 
eally deserves the good reputation i 
has gained, which was ushered into be- 
iz as a mething made up of any 
mber of “thousands of pages and 
ny number of “millions of words,” em 
ng a record of the “History of the 
World from the Day of Creation to the 
Death of Paul Leicester Ford.” Assur 
| n ithor, academic unworldling 
though he might be, would warm up to 
iise of own work in loftier and 
i pe iasive terms 
THE PROBLEM OF OLD LETTERS 
4 French writer Lucien Descaves, 
been discussing the question what 
te io with the letter which one re 
ves from prominent people. Shall we 
burn them or keep them? No third 
choice is commonly supposed to be left 
en but M. Descaves shows the possi 
ty of a tertium quid. This he indi 

f by telling of a novel plan of a 
f 1 of his, who had picked up a lot 
of interesting letters in a package of 

cellaneous old manuscripts sold at 
he Hidtel Drouot These letters had 
come from the plgeeon-holes of the editor | 

n influential Paris newspaper. They 
had been written to him, in the course 
f forty years, by many whose names 
were famous in art or literature or poli 

‘ There the were, all carefully ar 

nzed in alphabetical order, docketed 
nnotated. Thiers, Louis Blane, Jules 
errs Rochefort, Heredia, Loti, Mau- 
passan these were but sample signa 
ture A veritable trouvaille! 

What was the lucky purchaser to do? 
lle Ww certainly under a terrible temp 
tatior Some of the letters, he at once 

eived, were of a sort to impair, if 

| ro the reputation of their writ- 

‘ Othe would, if put into print 
i e distre to the persons who wrote 


em, or to their families. Still others 
nature to offend no one. while 
il literary 


nd political history 


re of i 


slenificance for the 


of the times, though 


! vinnie re 


he hour to publish them had clearly 
not arrived. Well. M. Descaves’s friend 
elected a course as unusual as it was 
honorable. The letters that would sure 

injure reputations he sent back to 
their author or to the authors’ legal 


representatives. Those that might mere 


interesting 


imnoy were likewise returned. The | 
remainder he kept for-——‘“ma fol, I do not 
well know I will see about It There 
ie almost a politico-literary history tin 
it 

Such delicacy is worth signalizing in 
in age which is given to scraping old 
letter-boxes bare France has been no 
less a sinner in this respect than Ger- 
many or England or our own reticent 
country An authentic letter, exposing 
some great man's weaknesses, blasting 
some one's fair repute, revealing base 


motives in some public man, tearing 


open old wounds, renewing ancient quar- 
rele, and reviving forgotten scandals— 


| 


The Nation. 


this surely constitutes the great modern nized tests of good breeding. One of 


publisher. 
might 


and 
Tennyson 


of 
“Break every 
well assert to be the motto of biograph- 
No land, no press, 
deplored the 


besetment writer 


seal,” 


er and editor to-day. 
is exempt. Sainte-Beuve 
‘culte des vieux papiers” which had been 
up in his day, with the result that 
“everything is printed.” What would he 
have said of of the monumental 
indiscretions that have been committed 
since? The sale and publication of the 
Gambetta love-letters were not prevent- 
by 


set 


some 


the questionable example set 
Browning’s son. It would appear that 
any grandniece of a famous man is now- 
obligation to 


ed by 


under a peculiar 
bring to light any screed of his reflect- 
ing upon him. We have just seen with 
what a relish Lord Lovelace has print- 
ed a letter calculated to damn the mem- 
ory of his grandfather! He would not 
even make for Byron the that 
Scott did, namely, that he “managed his 
pen with the careless and negligent ease 


adays 


excuse 


of a man of quality.” 

Letter-writing is not so entirely a lost 
urt that the problem of disposing of old 
letters does not still press upon us. Even 
prudent politicians continue to write im- 
prudent letters, forgetting the advice of 
Martin Van Buren—who had doubtless 
learned in suffering what he taught in 
“Walk eleven miles rather than 
write a letter.” Once he has written 
the statesman who wishes, too late, that 
he had expressed it differently, has vari- 
He may adopt the Blaine 
tactics of appending, “Burn this letter.” 
Hie may beg “Dear Maria” to return any 
letters of his which she may have kept 


song 


and which were written to show, as Mr 
Dooley says, that “an Irishman doesn’t 
lose annything by bein’ a Raypublican.’ 
he imitate Lord Palmerston, 
once made an editor a consul for 
“inconvenient information.” 


may 
who 


possessing 


It is, however, the literary use of old 
letters, not the political, which often- 
est raises nice questions. If there is no- 
thing more interesting than biography, 
in biography there is nothing more 

than self-revealing letters, 


written without thought of publication 
But there the difficulty comes 
in what 


precisely 
at 
writer plainly 
private? And if may 
feelings, on the ground that he 
to heed to the 
others, lacerated? 
to say, Let the truth 

all truth fit 
Usually, we imagine, the 


Is one liberty to publish 


the original regarded as 


we ignore his 


is dead, 
feelings 
It 
he 


be 


are we give no 


of which may be 


is all very well 
known, but 
made known. 
problem resolves itself into a question 


of less or more; of proportion and selec 


not is to 


tion; of careful weighing the valne of 
information about those who are gone 
from earth, as against the mischief of 


hurting those who are still on the earth. 
\ wise general rule would be to apply to 
the publishing of old letters the recog- 


them 
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is the shock which it gives to a 


| well-bred man to find that he has caused 


| 





pain to any one. Too much biovraphy 
is written on the theory of Dr. Johnson 
that the aim of a certain writer 
“give pain to somebody”; and for ziving 
pain there is nothing like dragging out 
an old letter, which perhaps should 
never have been written, and certainly 
should never have been printed. 


was to 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE AGAIN. 

Perhaps spelling reform is responsible 
for a revival of the that a lin- 
guistic secession is impending, and that 
the speech America will 
to be called “English.” At any 
rate, the press on both sides is having 


notion 


presently of 


ccase 


nore to say than usual about differences 
of usage. As typical of th's discussion, 
we may take an article by Enid Camp 
bell Dauncey, which Littell’s Living Age 
reprints from the Monthly Review. For 

parallel to the present evolution, she 
gces back some thousands of years, re- 


calling that. “when the Assyrian tongue 


emerged from its antecedents, it is 
Known that the literati of ancient Baby- 
len preserved the classic language of 


Akkad in its purity with fierce and nar- 
row jealousy, looking upon the innova- 
tors as common barbarians, and contriv- 
ing to keep the ancient Akkadian alive 

rituals long after 
the me- 
In 


half-alive, in strict 
had 


Ci 
the new language 
dium of intercourse of the people.” 
the same way, she believes, the progress 
of the barbarous American language is 


become 


being blindly resisted now. 


Every orthodox text-book of rhetorc 


| contains parallel lists of words in which 


>| American 


differs from English. 
colloquial differences 
and 


usage 
That there are 
enough to embarrass and confuse 
sometimes horrify newly arrived travel- 
lers, is the common experience. Yet is 


| the list of words which all Englishmen 
| wse in one way and all Americans in an- 





other so portentous after all? This 
question is suggested by the examples 
cited by the writer just quoted She 
finds one cause of divergence in a na- 
tional “megalomania” which leads us to 
call things by names bigger than they 
deserve, Thus: 

“City” is universally used to define a 
town or village; “physician,’’ doctor; ‘‘col- 
lege,”’ board-school; “‘store,”’ shop; ‘‘state- 
room,” cabin; ‘“saloon,”’ public-house; 
“rock,” stone or pebble; “‘gun,” pistol, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

All these, we presume, are fairly en- 
titled to be called “Americanisms,” like 
some thousands of others between the 
covers of Bartlett; but to say that any 
one of them is in “universal’’ use, be- 
trays an acquaintance with Brother 
Jonathan of the comic papers rather 
than with live Americans. “City” is ap- 
plied to a village, and “college” to a 
board-schoo!l in those States where lax 
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Legislatures bestowed the 
to use those terms in inap- 
There 


West of 200 population 


foolish 


right 


and 
legal 
propriate places are incorporat 
ed cities in the 
or less, 
New England 
Salisbury. 
“Saloon,” like “sample-room,” 
effort of the dram-seller 
make his calling at least sound respect 


but there are “towns” in 


mere 


as large as Durham, oO! 


repre 


sents an 


able. “Rock” belongs to the Southwest 
At least ten times more Americans 
“throw stones” than “heave rocks 
“Gun” for pistol belongs to the “gun 
fighting” class. “Physician” is not syn 
onymous with “doctor,” because some 
doctors are surgeons: but we would 
challenge any British visitor to find an 


American so afflicted with megalomania 


as to call in agony for a “physician.” 
“Cabin” and “stateroom” are not syn 


onyms either, especially in a country 
where many people still live in cabins 
That for 
“shop,” to which, if we concede it to be 


a crime, a majority 


leaves only the use of “store” 
of Americans might 
have to plead guilty. 

The Englishman the 
ocean cannot, as a matter of fact, make 


who crosses 


out a more plausible case for his dis 
tinction of language than the 
American could by travelling a thousand 
miles in almost 
and studying the speech he finds there 
“‘Corfee’ for coffee, ‘dorg’ for dog, ‘gorn’ 


educated 


or less any direction 


for gone,” add, says our writer, “a great 
air of novelty.” But they also seem 
novel to the Westerner or Southerner 


who enters the native home of the Yan 
The lines of the Limerick, 


Once 


kee. 


she drank up a quart, 


Which was more than she ought 


are perfect rhymes to some of us who 
put an “r” in “ought” 
“quart”: to that 
in both; while to the majority the line 
is only a joke. 

At a campaign meeting a few 
years ago a spirited ballad was read in 
the refrain of which “purse” and “boys” 
were made to rhyme. They would not 
have rhymed in old England, or in New 
England, or in the South or West. Bui 
on Broadway “poise” and “boise” made 
a combination with which not even the 
most delicate ear could find fault. 

One of the examples always cited in 
the English-American parallel columns 
to which we have referred is the name 
for the hired passenger vehicle. “Cab” 
is given as the English and “hack” as 
the American version. But the hired 
freight vehicle, which is a “truck” here 
and a “dray” in divers other parts of 
the United States, is entitled to just as 
much notice. Even when we borrow 
words from abroad we do not use them 
consistently. A Chicago man who re 
cently moved to New York complained 
that here the words “café” and “buf- 
fet” were absolutely reversed in mean 
ing. In Chicago, a “buffet” served food, 
a “café” merely potations; here the 


neither nor 


others who put letter 


here 


to 


The 


“café” became a_ restaurant 


Nation. 


and the 


It might be profitable to inquire whe 


t} the differences of speech between 


ei ai 

our transatlantic cousins and ourselves 
are becoming greater or less as inter 
course between the two countries be 
comes closer. But by all means let the 
investigation embrace also the diffs 

ences between the various mer eT of 
this commonwealth In the days of 
“bleeding Kansas” it is s 1 that when 
the pro-slavery men controlled a river 
rossi! they would tie a cow near th 
bank, and if any immigrant called it a 
“keow,” drive him back at the point of 
the pistol. When the Abolitionists held 


' 


ford, they returned the compliment by 


eeping a tame bear: all those who cal 


ed ita “bar” being assumed to be friends 


of slavery Thus local pronunciatior 


have played a part in our—perhap 
apocryphal—history If the internation 


distinctions are enough now to define 
a separate language, how many may we 
not find in a land where the very swal 
lows in their annual migration become 


successively “buhds,” “boids,’ and 


“burds”? 


PHILOLOGISTS 


AT WASHINGTON 


AND ARCH KOLOGISTS 
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Both the Philolog il \ lat I and 
he Archwological Institute have les] 
themselves, a distinctly classical trend 
The former society wa founded o i 
generous platform that pp ! ph 
ology in the widest sense, and th plat 
f m ha v bee changed I i 
of specialization has dawned There are 
till a number of Orientalist on the 
membership list of the Phil r il A 
ation, but most of them prefer t pre 
their papers before the Oriental Society 
The Modern Language A wlation has al 
oc drawn off a number But the ) 
hows no lack of ¥ ality nor 
of suffering from he illeged decads 
of cla cal tudie« or especially f 
Greek studi« in th country \ 
ity of the papers presented at th m 

ng were on Greek ibj Of tl t 
ers one only Ww cor rned 4 h ! ! 
tory of text one mly with an 
ligions, two (by a ngle person) were on 
Sanskrit subje ts, two on it pti wo 
on traces of Latin literature n English 
and one on a pedagor i he mly a 
single paper wa Dh » y of ancient 
bistory The Archwological Institute is 
also constituted a i general a hwolog! 
cal society, and some of the early work 
in American archwology done ler its 
auspices will not be forgotten Moreover 


and 
field 


it is making an endeavor to revive 


increase its former glories in this 
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At the meeting he Managing ¢ 
tee of the American School tf Cla 
| Studies in Rome, the resignation of th 
Director, Richard Norton, or ‘ " rf 
ill health, was accepted, and Prof 
Benedict Carter of Princeton, who now 
serving as professor in the hool was 


elected Director for three year 
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and disconsolate The Afrikander son is 
captured, arms in hand; and not the en- 
treaties of grandmother and father, not 
those of his wife, not the remembrance of 
kindness in his own cruel need, can move 
Dingley to intercede for the life of the 
prisoner—the Imperial Moloch must not be 
cheated of its prey Back in London, be- 
fore the cinematograph which reproduces 
the execution scene, deafening British ap- 
plause assures Dingley that now he is in- 
deed the romancer first in the hearts of 


his countrymen Ss. D. 


( ‘orrespondence. 


AN ADMIRER OF THE PRESIDENT 
To THE Ep1IToR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: I am glad we have a President who 
has ideas of his own on public question: 
ind is not afraid to express them. I am 
also glad he has men like Root and Taft 
in his Cabinet, who also stand for indi- 
vidual ideas Whether the President and 
his advisers are always right is to me of 
ir less importance than to have them 
possessed of convictions. I have been op- 
yosed to Republican doctrine for a long 
me on most questions of importance, and 
am so opposed to-day; but I more strongly 
object to the no-account policy of the Dem- 
ocrats since Cleveland’s Administration. I 
am sick and tired of opposition that has no 
life, purpose, or sincerity except to op- 
pose. 

Theodore Roosevelt, while subject to the 
imperfections that must come trom such 
in impetuous fund of lif ind = energy 
rected in so many ways, has an average 
of great and good deeds to his credit It is 
th average that tells He has done 
lasting good to this country and the 
world by persistently stirring up in- 
vestigation and recommending _legisla- 
ion against the great corporations. The 
development of these vast organizations 
for the control of capital and in- 
dustry has been the worst danger that has 
ever threatened this country. The remedy 
no one has suggested or yet apparently 
ireamed of, not even the President himself 
But he has forced the issue that the un- 
just conditions under which many of these 
great combinations have obtained such 
power should be exposed. But for his at- 
titude there never would have been a pub- 
lic opinion behind Hughes in the insur- 
ince investigations The rotten methods 
ire being uncovered to-day as never be- 
fore and it is only by discovery of the 
nature of the disease that a remedy can be 
provide 1 

Persistent, constantly presenting some 
new phase of the subject; where he is 
faced by a gang of politicians who pro- 
pose to question his policy, going off to 
some other attack; he has followed a new 
plan of warfare that I admire. Cleveland 
was my ideal, but his stubborn front gave 


is only the glorious spectacle of one strong 
man defying an army for a principle. But 
Roosevelt has achieved results You may 


ay he compromises with men of all sorts 


it is the result that tells. ‘No compromise” 
is an ideal attitude, but we do not find it in 
the life of any man who accomplished any- 
thing. Ministers, professors, business men, 
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rulers—all must concede something to the | opinion t ibso } 
variations of,public conscience when itcomes | with it 

to constractive coopera yn Individual on Waldseemue!l! \\ M 

may lead only by a prop yt leration of } in form a first-hand « £ 
those who are to b 1; and this is de- | chart made by Cabot in 14 

structive of high ideals ex ept those that | coast line of t ‘ tw 


| i 
| 
are hid deep down in the heart of things | Penguin I. and Cata iH } f I ! ] 
I nn l i I ‘ ‘ i ‘ ~ 
and inspire the best acts and purposes ' mnle’a t ' ; , N rte eatin 


So this is why I admire and shall support | sions are a : -« 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
SIR Conditions have so changed since 


the enac 


| 

Bay pprox 
EFFECT OF TARIFF ON WOOL muell zn 
tment of the McKinley tariff that 
f ever the imposition of a duty on raw 

materials, like wool and hides, was justi 
fiable, it certainly is no longer so Th 
population of the country, which needs 

be clothed, has nearly doubled in the in l EDITOR I N 
terval, whereas there has been no such in 
crease in the number of cattle and sheep f Ohaford Me 
In the American Wool and Cotton Reporte : j 
of December 27 tables of the wool pro . | 
duction of the country from 1840 to 1906 
are published A comparison of 1886 and 


1906 shows an increase of only 





n million Q Car 7 \ 
pounds of wool, viz., from 302 millions to . ' f t 0 
312 As this is evidently inadequate to 1 Chapt ving a ‘ oO 
provide for the number added to our pop- | . 4 . ; pean .\ hey J r 
ulation in these twenty years, the result is Ox i as! ' Fra | 
shown on another page of the same issue ) nen t t il f 
eating the onsumption of worsted and ; held ! , — f 
woollen yarns The reviewer says: | nes 
The only point to be msidered, in re cuit i bl i ] 
marking on the small volume of t 
compared to former years, is the almo 
universal use of a percentage of cotton 
yarns in mixed effects for these weavers : : 
Where the call was formerly almost en- , . . ' asset ‘ } 
tirely for the worsted yarn, only about two- | UMENTS 
thirds of the business is now done in the 
worsted and the balance in cotton or other | 
cheap grades of yarn The goods market >) ‘lay qu I igh these ! f 
has been the sole cause of this change 


isiness ‘ I 


it being practically impossible for the 8 x . . 
commission houses to get a price from their . h . ! ! 
customers which would warrant the weaver locuments bea g upor ) the ly t he . } " 
n using all worsted yarns | relations between Lo _ | New 
One of the consequences of our legisla England (2 h } | , 
tion, therefore, greatly enhancing the yst | employed during eithe eg ! ! 4 he 
of wool, has been the increased use of lents connected therewitl (3) tl di f «a . | +) n 
cotton by manufacturers of so-called wool- | pusition of Fre h | ne ut the 
len goods Speaking for the knit-goods | ege of 174 ind espe y anything re \ 
industry, I am forced to believe from ex- | lating to the Marqu j Ma fort ' ; . e 
perience and observation that there is | commande f ie Vig i } New 
more cotton than wool used nowadays. In England fore at tl “ of 1758 - ; 
the clothing industry I have been informed I should encroach too much upon your re ne 
by manufacturers that the deterioration pace if | attempted , ' 
of wool cloths has been carried to such an | purpose of these lirie but I should : >} eae 
extent that now there are cloths in the | expe » satisfy y oO wt vo ! , ‘ : 1 . % 
market of which but 10 per cent. is wool willing » furnish forma , ™ full ps 
If. on this statement of facts, it can still poir ‘ » th i ! ! ; <8 5 
be thought that our tax on wool is bene- | of M H. R : 
ficial and advisable, there is no argument 744, P y St I ws , 
conceivable to the mind of man which | aie ae f : 
would convince persons holding such an , n Philad , ‘ 
opinion of the contrary A DISCLAIMER 
| we 
Max LOWENTHAL To THE EDITOR or THE NATIO? + Melhes 1 . 4 : 
Rochester Kaitting Works, Rochesier, % Y 
January sit Pray | I I DIOn j 
ymmut i ) Nat ’ Joshua H 
nber 2¢ ga g ttl I Na Me & ¢ ri 
JOHN CABOT’S FIRST MAP tional Museum,” w . f my . 
private and ind l l j “ t " 
To THe Epitor oF THE NATION not intended to " he view fany of | M M 
Sin: In the course of some studies on the societies or } z 7 7 if slw hig? f 
the earliest explorations of the northeast which Iam a mem! ‘ ! ‘ pir fic 
ern littoral of North America, I have to-day ter was written lid to m the writer were | " 
come across evidence, amounting in my ! a po bil ha l garded oth- ' memory of A f \ 
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th t if i i active and the } The Introduction is extremely valuable as 
book iy mmended to those who | a succinct bibliography of Keats. Mr. For- 
h tl gha ngle work ») get a mod man des bes in detail the several edi- 
] ntance with tl n interest tiones — principes and the manuscripe 
p of men and w n English yurces, such as letters and transcripts of 
poems by Keats himself, by members of his 
r fa ad frail lad ‘ e Restora family, and by friends There is also a 
, . : vtion again | ®ime-page list of books consulted in prep 
» he , , Memo of ira ym of the edition The whole forms & 
' G , 2 A n Fi und | pretty « ymplete guide to the studen ol 
' by Bick & Son (im Keats It is interesting to note that in 
Cha . Sana) rhe | '906, eighty-five years after Keats's death, 
1 ha ef an i—from Mrs. | Mr. Forman has succeeded in unearthing 
‘ rn he Co ft | ixteen lir of “The Eve of St. Mark,’’ 
ee ' 11 ; wham Story | Which appear for the first me in this edi- 
Sell Gwy Lemin . acon Cou | tio They are shown in facsimile but 
Rea (Old Wh hal , Ww. RH hey add nothing to the poet's reputation 
' : ' af Alte _ Som The typography of this substantial volume 
Reavy ‘ Sar h Cen y Of ill that could be desired 
, Gra ' have be W. Robertson Nicoll’s “Key of the Blue 
. } ed ) Abel Boyer Cioset (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a book of 
. ' irly eighteenth cen miscellaneous essays dealing in a sane, 
u Fea hat which Sir genial way with the conduct of life. Mr 
Va la nously in 1811 Nicoll has followed his own precept, that 
i h , H y Vizetelly's ver look aright on human beings we must 
e 18280 rhe ey e for th new edi ir the spectacles of an indulgent kind- 
: f , he { ires. for which ness His method is to take some phrase 
M Fea ha nsacked private galleries | i" common use or some significant inci- 
mn ' , The book tains | dent, and to give it a general and wider 
, lowe pl avure ind eventy-six | application, always seriously and prac- 
f pla ym ff them containing | tically, but with a great deal of humor 
7 ; Mr. Fea Introduction is | @nd a singularly wide range of anecdote 
: hing bu . are itement | 4nd quotation There is a certain re- 
; f th , , He has emblance to A. C. Benson’s writing in 
' sf wi sits and di Mr. Nicoll quiet observation and human- 
: ate . butions In | ity, his constant use of anecdote, and his 
. ' gives Cunningham’s Chron- | easy references to the latest book he has 
f Memo and a sketch of | been reading There is, too, always a 
' ff Cleveland. drawn | personal quality, like that of letters and 
, ‘ ‘ Althorp Memoirs” | diaric The style is direct and, on the 
: 1k of Philip, Earl of | whole, even, though it lacks the charm of 
} R 1 Museum Mr Mr Benson's, and in places is rather 
Von o footno il elliptical It ought to be a compliment 
It wa irdly necessary to say that this book ts thoroughly sound, 
' , 7 gth from Bishop | genial, and interesting, without being in 
Bu 1 Volta 1 support of | the least clever, and without any of the 
Sinn stem hat on the return of | little tricks of paradox and epigram that 
i. the peop! xhausted them- | appeal to our decade 
f ' ind ) 1g Notes rhomas Hill Green, a memoir, by R. L 
' isily skipped The book is | Nettleship, with a short preface specially 
} tif y I 1 in large, clear type. The written for this edition by Mrs. T. H. 
i not alwa ! re partly Green is a separate reprint of the me- 
, f th " ils are dimmed | moir which Nettleship included in his edi- 
with a pl mravur i xcellent tion of the Oxford philosopher's works. So 
— , 7 oe amet teted tte admirable an account of a great man well 
as ' = Sie th noe The | Geserves the wider circulation which one 
, . ' wie welume for the hopes it may obtain in this independent 
; iene eowke) Th form Those already familiar with it 
a, Ge ontamative will turn with some eagerness to the new 
i ! ymplete Variorum | Prefe by Professor Green's widow. Un- 
' ot , ; “ Gowans & | fortunately, it is even shorter than the 
: yy | title-page might lead one to expect. It is 
, 7 ; ore , = py | merely explanatory of the republication, 
— - and adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
wl bod f Kea work in verse rhe 
" } ! mportant vVa- | — 
- ' nes . Mr Forman | A Life of Helen Keller has just been 
ee al fram <i great ma of can added to their Anna Library (books sold 
, pasaa ind manuscript copies | for two cents) by the Christian Literature 
_ ding . , hele » be helpful Society of Madras A Bombay paper con 
. thin nhe © i form a conception, not gratulate its Indian readers on the pub 
y of tl , which Kea arrived at lication It is confident that the story 
but also of th eps by w h he attained | of the heroic struggles and undaunted 
— » far as those pa may be sald to | Perseverance of this young blind and deaf 
nave a true I wry or psychological val- student will prove an inspiration to many 
rhu Lamia luabella The Eve | another who feels handicapped in the ef 
r - Ode to a Nightingale and | fert to gain an education 
Hyperion imong Keat more notable Students of our early history will be 
production sre fully annotated, while such | interested In the third volume of the pub- 
etesten poems as Otho the Great” and | Iiceations of the Bostonian Society, just is- 
rhe Cap and Bells” receive less attention | sued. The first paper in this volume is an 
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account of the preparations for the suc- 
essful expedition to Nova Scotia in 1710, 
drawn mainly from Sewall’s Diary and the 
official It contains sketches 
of prominent men in the colony, and 
many incidents which throw light on the 
customs of the time, as well as the method 
of conducting meetings of the council. 
A proclamation calling for volunteers says 
that they would be permitted to keep their 
firearms, which accounts for the old Queen 
Anne muskets found hanging over the kitch- 


documents 
the 


en fire-places in so many New England 
farm-houses at a later date. Lowell had 
these weapons in mind when he wrote one 
stanza in “The Courtin’ ”’: 
Agin the chimbley crook-necks hung, 
An’ in amongst ‘em rusted 
Phe ole queen’s-arm thet Gran'ther Young 


Fetched back f'om Concord busted. 


The other papers are upon Faneuil Hall 
some reminiscences of Boston in 1813, and 
condensed biographies of the subscribers 


to a fund raised in 1657 for building the 
first Town House, headed by Gov. John 
Endicott A photogravure of the list, 


as well as several illustrations and a map 
of the harbor in 1711, adds to the value and 
attractiveness of the volume. 


The mystery of Mohammedan civilization 
has seldom been read so clearly and de- 
scribed so picturesquely as by André Che- 
vrillon, in his “Crépuscule d’Islam” (Paris: 
Hachette et Cie). 
Fez, 


His book, practically on 
admirable in its class— 
sketches of things seen and perceived in a 
comparatively short by a traveller 
with eyes unclouded over-familiarity. 
He thus an impressionist, but his im- 
pressions and the ideas which went with 
them of the land and the people of Morocco, 
their present condition and their possible 
future, are stamped with truth. A longer 
stay might have dulled the sharpness of 
the outlines, but a still longer one and a 
thorough study of the Muslim faith and lit- 
erature—he appears to have had no knowl- 
Arabic to speak of—would only 
brought him back to the same re- 
It is the rarest thing for one who is 
an Orientalist to come so close to the 
secret of Islam as M. Chevrillon has here 
The country itself stands out before 
in his descriptions, portrayed in deli- 
French, exhausting the 
wide color vocabulary of a painter in words. 
The changeless helplessness of the people, 
demoralized by the universal ailment of 
sloth, their lack of any conception of the 
possibility of a new thing—of a world othe: 
than Allah it, their shrinking 
collapse under pressure or wild flare into 
fanaticism if the nerve of their religion be 
touched, the absolute sapping through sen- 
suality of all vital energy—these, too, are 
And yet the calm of it all and 
the’ beauty! At first this land of dreams 
seems a refuge from the gradual uglifica 
tion (enlaidissement) of the earth by our in- 
dustrial civilization, but with knowledge of 
the reality behind and beneath, that artistic 
Says M. Chevril- 


is wholly 
stay, 
by 

is 


edge of 
have 
sults. 


not 
done 


us 


cate, suggestive 


as created 


made plain. 


selfishness must depart. 


lon, “J’al fini par comprendre que tout vaut 
mieux que la présente stagnation putride. 
it would be well if more travellers had eyes 
to see the same rotting stagnation behind 
the Oriental magic; the glory and the havoc 
of the Fast 
book. 


But this is a very exceptional 
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An admirable study of savage life is | problems which faced Paul are made ! is reproduced with curious f ty in 
given by W. H. R. Rivers in “The Todas” graphic in the section on his missionary | Greek, whereas in the Latin we e 
(The Macmillan Co.). The Todas are a non- | activity. The author's limitation would ap- | thing impressive and effectiy but q 
Aryan people of the south of India, who | pear to be lack of grasp of the importance different from the Englist This fe 
have been little exposed to outside influ- | of the service which Paul rendered to early | the first line 


ences and have maintained their institu- | Christianity The greatness of Paul's work | , 
tions substantially intact. Mr. Rivers (who | and influence does not find sufficient ex- | +. Da £ e 

| rT on “ym. Tow eTidgatyenela 
has worked with Dr. Hadden in Torres | planation It needs a good deal of an en- | 


mee ‘ I Ts 


On the other hand, the Latin f 


Straits) goes into minute detail in the de- thusiast to portray the great apostle with | 

scription of customs and beliefs, rightly | any competency, though fair-minded criti- | mirably with the slow and solem \ 
holding that things apparently unimportant | cism, such as Mr. Hall's. may render good | of such poems as Gray's “Elegy,” whic! 7 
may prove to be significant. The most in- | service in scattering misapprehensions and translated in full 

teresting of the Toda ceremonies are those | awakening slumbering minds to existing A translation of “The Worl fH 
connected with the cult of the buffalo; they | problems and to ths complexity of person in twelve volumes has just been red by 
are elaborate, and represent the real reli- | alities which have been treated to easy and E. P. Dutton & Co As a matter of fact 
gion of the people. The volume contains nsufficient classification the edition is not complete, for it does t 
also much valuable material concerning | : } include some of H« 

the social organization of the Todas, their =neens Seeteey and Uterature are such i , gs, and in the pieces which are tra 
sacred days and places, and their funeral | *°*' themes, and the literature dealing with i certain passag which mizl ffend 
and marriage ceremonies. Mr. Rivers con- | ‘"® Y@rious phases of the subject is now so | English and American read ' ' 
fines himself to what he has himself seen | “**®™S!ve, that a manual of troduction | phe first eight volumes. th prose, are from 
or has heard from trustworthy persons. | °° ‘Me Study should serve a useful end he hand of the late Charles Godfrey Lé 
He has added a bibliography, a glossary, This is the purpose of the “Outlines for | j. 54 Very early in h ureer he trans 
and an inéex. the Study of Biblical H ry and Litera lated Heine's Reine hes _ 

We have a similar study from Mr. Deé- — by yreem poner Sen lers and me BF | the imatas of William Heinemann. th 
ley Kidd, who follows up his earlier Kaff h egeerlhaiayred yng ghercinse be ae soe, | one a publisher, he und Kt ny 
researches (“The Essential Kafir’’) with Sic Gini Maile wnaietiin: deadeinaiiial bes 5 ish Of i nd 
a second book, “Savage Childhood, a Study : ; mes of Leland’s translations of He t 
of Kafir Children” (The Macmillan Co.). | outlines for the entire period of Biblical hard] ! ‘ ary ) Speak a i 
He restricts himself to the period from history, brief sketches of the history, with | date. The “Pictures of Tra I b 
birth to the dawn of puberty, and finds that | *‘ ferences to the Scriptural sources, and | before the public fo lf a y 
a stout volume does not exhaust his ma- concise descriptions of the literary chat “ | extenuation of any st \ iy i 
terial. Though his subject is the child, its | ‘®" the various books of the Bibl En- | urged that Heine is peculiarly difficult to 
training, amusements, and mental quali- | 2@Vor !s made to refer the student to the | transiat: rhe charm, tt ibtlety, the 
ties, he of necessity introduces informa- | ™°Te important passages in the literature | allusiveness, are certain to evaporate in 
tion on many related points, and his book | °f "ecent Biblical criticism, and thus lead | the process. These difficulties L 
may be relied on as accurate in its state- | to discriminating use of the best authori- | derstood and accepted Finding 4 
ments of fact. His conclusion is that | ties. These bibliographical references are | fection beyond his reach, he took 
Kaffir children are very much like their | the most valuable feature of the book, and, | able liberties with his author, cutting 
white cousins, so that a study of them is | ‘hough they are by no means exhaustive | as he says, “the passag which mode 
a study in general child psychology. It others than amateurs will find them useful. | would taboo.” It would be « vy also 
is to be hoped that he will supplement | It is remarkable that even in a “Selected point out inaccuracies and nfelleit 
this work with a volume on the adolescent | Bibliography” the translation of Gunkel’s | Neverthe! this may be iid f it ) 
period of Kaffirs; it is a question of inter- enlightening ‘“‘Legends of Genesis"’ should | always Hein t is at least Leland—full of 
est how far the intellectual quickness of | 20t find mention. As is the cass with most life and interest. When Leland died and 
the child is maintained or increased in the | works in English covering both the Old | left the undertaking to others, Mr. Hein 
young man or the young woman. | and the New Testaments, the treatment of | mann engaged tl , lr. Brooksbank 

kT ‘ the T r ,OYv ‘ Tie 
The Bible, either the whole or a part. Old Testament subjects is much superior sag ms es P ‘ be : : y 


languages. During the last year eleven | erature in the ancient Nubian language 


verses cannot be ransferred ) ant? 


lt 
is now published in more than five hundred The first specimens of a Christian mc The exquisite mt ty of some of his 
i 


new versions were added, and translation | have recently come into the possession of er language. One in admit tl ir 
or revision work is now in progress in | the Royal Library in Berlin. Prof. Karl age of Mr. Brooksbank. but not the result 
over a hundred languages. The larger part | Schmidt, of the theological faculty of the of his labor By a cu , ght at 
4 pors +¥ ] I ove igi 4 
of the editions for the Far East are Universityin Berlin, brought with him from | least a third of } effor was devoted 
printed in Japan. The annual circulation | his studienreise last summer in Egypt th poems which Leland had already translated 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society | frst papyrus fragments of this literavure, | - the & eran e “Pictur io Travel 
} ’ } | youn ot ires ot i a | 
alone is about six million copies. Scrip- | every specimen of which had been lost, and | There hus a con rable duplicatio 
‘ - | , ; : . tt 
tures for the blind in fifteen different | the existence of which was known only | The work of M Brooksbank as a 
languages are also published by this so- from translations and references in foreign | . : r te Leland bat 
i v ole ) pe ’ ai 1 4 j 
ciety. | writers. The language of these texts, the | |. ciation of the familiar “Lore! 
Evidence of the wide influence of critical | Nubian, has not been used for literary | mo essful in conveying the spirt of 
studies of the New Testament is had in| purposes for many centuries | the original. He died, however, before h 


Viewed by a Layman” (Little, Brown & 
Co.). The view here presented is that of 


ing there is a peculiar pleasure in the | Margaret Armour (Mrs. W. B. Macdouga! 


classical versions turned out by English did 
to note that her verse is no improvemer 


| 
= , «DD. 
Edward H. Hall's “Paul the Apostle, as To those who possess the requisite learn- | had a single volume through the pres 
| 
| 


the last three volumes It is enoug! 
the historical spirit, of just and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of a great, though very 





university men. It is an artificial garden 
if you will, but has its delights for a tast« yn that of Mr. Brooksbank Those wh 


have been diligently compared and care- | y puff (Longmans, Green & Co.). One| writings 


fully estimated. Paul as a man of his! might find much to comment upon in these 
time, weighted with the crudities of Jew- pages. Most striking, perhaps, is the con- 
ish theological speculation and led fre- | trast between the pliancy of Greek and of 
quently into inconsistencies by the strength | Latin in following the sinuosities of Eng- 
of his religious fervor, is very well de- | lish sentiment, as shown, for instance, in 
scribed in Mr. Hall's chapters on “The | the double rendering of Shakespeare's “To 
Mystic” and “The Theologian”; and the ' be or not to be."’ The tone of the original 


| 
human, actor in an important crisis in the frankly artificial. One of the best of these | want Heine's verse in translation must get 
world’s spiritual life Critical scholar- | volumes is H. A. J. Munro's “Translations it in bits here and there, from Emma 
ship since Baur has been laid under tribute, | into Latin and Greek Verse,” edited, with | Lazarus and others. Yet granting all d 
and the opinions of such students as Pflei- a photogravure portrait of the great Lu fects, this edition stands as the b: ' 
derer, Hausrath, Wernle, and Weizsicher cretian and with a prefatory note, by J. | sentation in English of the bulk of He 

| 


In ““Petrarchismo e Petrarchistiin Inghil 
terra’ (Palermo: G. P. Lauriel), lrene Zo« 
co presents us with a monograph which 
though far from exhausting the fleid 
shows much first-hand reading, and is a 
creditable study, readable, intelligent, and 


occasionally novel in ita views. The writ- 





has 


} 
' ; 


ing 


} 


pI ‘ ly at a disadvantage in not 
ving the work done on the subject by 
ppel Iney Lee, and other and, ex 
pt for the help afforded by the essay of 
grdé on Wyatt and Surrey, has plainly 
ide m t of her discoveries unaided. Sh 
uC tl evolution of Petrarchism in 
1, f m Wyatt and Surrey, through 
Iney ind Spenser to Shake 
Her nost novel conclusions aré 
| to be bed to the 
f Petrarch onnets, and that 
h led i I ire Euphuistk 
I j hat two of Sidney's son 
irce h been hitherto un 
‘ t trar ition from Parabosco 
ph is worth f the attention 
{f kl ibethan literature 
I ii \\ Wilson Company of Minn 
! | publ ition of 
j ( » Pe ydical Li i 
luding the year 
' i x y ven maga 
! le int z in a 
bet f sutl und titl 
! " ) of the periodi 
last rd 
} rf I lish quarte rl 
! B n th whole the 
! i} ! I of t nz well 
! fully I | 
} iiliating for American librarians, 
ul he pride they have taken in the 
helf ystem, and just at the time 
» tl irguments for it seem to be 
tair favor abroad, to be compelled 
‘ f hat it is proving a failure; but 
ir irger cities an increasing number 
l irian ire coming to this conclu 
ind in one way or another are limit 
ind ifezwuarding access to the books 
ill the problems of library adminis 
! lo of books from the shelves 
’ ay th most eriou ind vexa 
Its worst effect rt in the value 
books taken, or even in the loss of 
leg iffered by th public in con- 
‘ b im the chang: necessitated 
rel n the attitude of the librarian 
ir the public ro compel the li 
, » 1 police officer on the look 
{ } es, |i » take from library 
I elf its great charm Apart 
mere ifeguarding of the books 
much may be said on the educa 
il le in favor of the closed stack 
th « y a limited number of books on 
helves Access to a large collection 
' il only classification is by sub 
1 the good, bad, and indifferent 
! wn together without discrimina 
neat only added confusion to the 
holarly reader Such a reader stands 
times the chance of making a wise selec 
i when he is limited to a room in which 
f ire only one-tenth as many books 
i! that tenth a selection of the beat. This 
it mean that the books in the closed 
ure to remain i | through 
italogue, reading lists, and bulletins 
ire all readily available to the reader 
) int them While erlous doubts 
thus cast on th ‘ lom of th open 
} n th country t gaining ground 
England and on the ¢ tinent. The plan 
been introduced nto everal of the 
ling libraries of the kingdom, includ 
ome of the borough libraries of Lon 
ind those librarians who have intro 
d it are enthusiastic over its workings 


luc 


The Nation. 


Losses of books reported from the open 
shelves are almost too trivial to be no- 
ticed One library, with a circulation of 
450,000 volumes, reported a loss for the 
year of only two volumes. 
RECENT VERSE 

For many readers, the publication of the 
Lyrical Poems” of W. B. Yeats, complete 

one volume (The Macmillan Co.), will be 


i literary event of considerable magnitude 


Yet to one looking at the volume critically 
rather than Celtically, the doubt arises 
whether it will greatly help to solidify Mr 
Yeats standing, already respectable, as a 
poet of originality and distinction The 
lifficulty is that while the characteristic 
properties of Mr. Yeats’s poetry the voices 
ind presences in nature, the Rosy Cross, 
the Celtic twilight, and all the “old un- 
happy far-off things’ of Irish legend—pow- 
erfully impress the imagination in a slender 
book of verse, yet in a stout volume of 
ollected poetical writings they become a 
little monotonous. That the poet should be 
“changed into a hound with one red ear” 


once imparts a pleasurable thrill of glam- 
ourie¢ but when this striking metamor- 
phosis has occurred twice and thrice, it 
becom a little ludicrous, and the poetic 
energy escape in vapor And so despite 
the continuity of the poetic sense that in- 
torms the book, and despite the consistent 
growth that it shows in workmanship, in 
felicity of tone and image, the pieces in it 
do not so much reinforce as neutralize one 
inother. It seems doubtful whether in the 
mass Mr. Yeats’s lyrical poetry can be ap- 
preciated save by a Cult or will be remem- 
bered save by the curious Yet there are 
fine things in the volume, none finer, per- 
hal than that vivid, mystical narrative, 
rhe Wanderings of Oisin,’’ written a score 
of years ago. Yet we imagine Mr. Yeats as 
1 lyric poet is more likely to be remem- 
bered for the things in which he is least 
Celtic for such pieces, for example, as 
thi in which the magic of the wavering 
verse springs rather from a haunting, spir- 
malized simplicity than from a conscious 
ymbolism” 
Ww y ‘ 1 and gray and full of sleep, 
\ lding y tl fire take dewn this book, 
\nd ' ind dream of the seft look 
\ N ad nee and of their shadows deep; 
Ho iny loved y moments of glad grace, 
Vind ved y beauty with love false or true; 
I i ved the pilgrim soul in you 
\ ved se vs of you changing face. 
\ rt lown beside tl glowing bars 
Ml le sadly, how ve fled 
And the mountains overhead 
\nd l ' immid a crowd of stars 
W full and waywardness have some- 
mie eemed to be the characteristic moods 
of tl " t characteristic poets of the pres- 
it day. Mr. Yeats has perhaps turned the 
lurking wistfulness of a self-satisfied age to 
bee iccount than any one else; of the 
waywardne that wilfully turns its back 
on the age to seek strange satisfaction in 
i \rthur Symons is a conspicuous ex- 
ponent His tatest volume, “The Fool of 
he World and Other Poems” (John Lane 
Co.), present some curious contrasts to 
Mr. Yeats's lovely and melodious pages 
Oddly enough for a disciple of Pater, Mr. 
Symons in his poetry so far from “con- 


tantly aspiring to the condition of music,” 
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seems to renounce melody and to seek rather 
do painter's to build an ex- 
pressive picture from a group of sharp de- 
tails all but regardless of; beauty. He is 
with such a line as 


to the work, 


quite content 


Farmyards a-fluster with pigs, 


provided it can be made to compose in his 
it must be said for him that, 
some of his images are, they 
His most characteristic 


picture; and 
startling as 
seldom ‘‘thump.”’ 
work is the climax of the expressive. Take, 
example, his unpleasant “Andante of 
Snakes,”” how serpentine the coiling move- 
ment, how venomous the phrase: 


for 


They weave a slow andante as in sleep, 

Scaled yellow, swampy black, plague-spotted white; 
With blue and lidless eyes at watch they keep 

A treachery of silence; infinite 

Ancestral angers brow! in these dull eyes 

Where the long-lineaged venom of the snake 
Meditates evil; woven intricacies 

Of Oriental arabesque awake, 

Unfold, expand, contract, and raise and sway 
Swoln heart-shaped heads, flattened as by a heel, 
Erect to suck the sunlight from the day, 

And stealthily and gradually reveal 

Dim cabalistic signs of spots and rings 

Among their folds of faded tapestry; 

Then these fat, foul, unbreathing, moving things 
Droop back to stagnant immobility 

Such a selection as this, however, illus- 
trative as it is of his ‘“‘characteristic ex- 
cess,’ gives but an imperfect idea of Mr. 
Symons's range He has an admirable 


poetic scholarship and an equally admirable 
intellectual integrity; his cup may be small, 
but he drinks from his cup. The quality of 
thought that underlies his verse will per- 
haps be better seen in this conctuston of a 
trilogy of short entitled “‘The Sick 
Man to Health”: 


pieces 


The 
And 
Thrust 
rhe 
Could 
The 
And 


Lies 


all its own, 
like king 
quietly overthrown; 

that of any former thing 

the the form, the 
its shape upon the alr, 
blithe energies, 

or, as it lies, 
arithmetic of sighs; 

like the smoke, 
stays not anywhere; 
though 


ruled 
sedition 


that 
without 


will, a city 


Dow a 
aside, is 
memory, 
character 
of 
forgetting 
the 


polse, size, 
impress 
now, its 
drowsing in 
fond 

that 
wind 


that 


sun 
Repeats a 
Identity, 


Following a 


wanders 

that 

Conscience, would not waken God 
spoke; 

Cry to thee with an unavailing cry. 


Yet Mr in his intellectual 
integrity his undoing. His 
uneasy hatred of the commonplace and his 
give it as wide a 
involve such an expen- 


Symons's pride 


is sometimes 


constant endeavor to 


berth as possible 


diture of energy that in the long run he 
falls a prey to the very thing he would 
escape—as a man specially fearful of some 
disease is pretty sure to catch it in the 


end. 

That a good way to master the common- 
boldly it is strik- 
ingly shown in the late Prof. N. S. Shaler’s 
of Civil 


place is to embrace 


posthumous volume War poems, 


“From Old Fields’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). The pieces are written in an un- 
musical blank verse, and there is scant 


trace of the surprising mastery of poetic 
diction which Mr. Shaler showed in his 
of Elizabethan plays, yet, read 
c msecutively, the volume is not only im- 
but poetically In a 
way, Mr. Shaler was the Crabbe of the bat- 
tlefleld He the 


pentalogy 


pressive, impressive 


saw sordid, tragic, com- 


monplaces of war with an undeluded eye, 
and portrayed them with a firm and vivid 
The choice of the poetic form rather 


pen 
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Siena have been Siena’s lovers. They have 
hated where she hated and loved where 
he loved As far as in them lies, they 
have looked upon the world through her 
eyes, and, in direct proportion to the de- 
voutness of their worship, they have suc- 
ceeded in interpreting her spirit to the 
public In this respect no mediaeval city 
has been better served; but such an atti- 
tude has its drawbacks, and it is well that 
ven her lovers should learn whether the 
Sienese view of Siena is the true one. It is 
here that M. Luchaire has served us well, 
since, in dealing with his subject, he is as 
mpersonal as an early chronicle, as im- 
partial as a Supreme Court judge. Siena 
has won his affection, but her glamour has 


not blinded him, and in the present volume 
he re the through their in- 
stitutions. It evolution 


Sienese 


the 


gards 


is democratic 


which interests him, and he studies it, as it 
were, in a vacuum. 

M. Luchaire informs us in his preface 
that he is preparing a larger and more am- 


bitious work dealing with the whole history 
of the Commune of Siena in the Trecento. 
We ¢ say that, if he succeeds in 
living up to the high standard which he has 
set himself in the present volume, his name 
hardly fail to find an honored place 
among the splendid list of learned men to 
labors Siena and those who love her 


an only 


whose 


owe so deep a debt of gratitude. 





L'Opera Politica del Senatore I. Artom nel 
Risorgimento Italiano. Parte 184, Col- 
laborazione col Conte Camillo di Cavour. 


Per Ernesto Artom. Bologna; Zanichelli 


This is the most important contribution 
to our knowledge of the last years of Ca- 
vour's career that has appeared since 
Chiala completed his monumental collec- 


Ernesto Artom has edited 
his uncle's papers with such scrupulous dis- 


tion of letters. 


cretion that nobody now living can be in- 
jured by their publication He has erred, 
if at all, on the side of reticence. We 
wish that he had furnished more notes and 
had been more careful to give dates and 
names, and that he had submitted his 
| proofs to a competent reader. But when 
these deductions have been made, his book 
remains of permanent value as a historic 
source 
Isaac Artom, then in his thirtieth year, 
became Cavour's private secretary early in 
1859, and served him to the end. Like 
Dina, the ablest newspaper editor of mod- 
ern Italy, whose talents Cavour discovered, 
Artom was a Jew Between him and his 
chief perfect confidence prevailed. Artom 
was no mere stenographer, who writes out 
the letters that have been dictated. He 
had a remarkable gift for political analysis 


Zdeb magnificent edition of the 
Conatitutum Comunia Senarum of 1262, when 
Professor Douglas wrot¢ very | e had 
1 do to dispel the darkness which 
ll brooded ove he next 150 years For 
! history of the magistracies of the 
No ! Dodici and the Riformator prac- 
illy the only available author es (if 
“ ‘ ij Pao Mon o fazioni della 
Republ i dis i’) w } ( ymaca 
i n Mura und tl H i” of 
Orlando Malavolt I fact l essor 
Dougla ho yming wel n ] to 
lack of ability r of indu y, but mply 
lack of available ma il 
Meanwhile however, the flerra incognita 
of the Trecento had begun to be explored 
and while rhe History of Siena was 
pa gz tt igh othe pi Julien Lu 
ha pr vr of literature at the Uni 
ver f Gr bl who had been working 
mon he Sir rehiv published an 
inter ng monograph Le Statut des Neuf 
CGiouverneurs et Défenseurs de la Commune 
ienne Of the additional material thus 
afforded immediate use was made by the 
author of the historical introduction to Miss 
Lucy Olcott Guide to Siena which ap- 
peared in the spring of 1903 and was favor 
ably noticed in these column 
A few months later a key to the history 
{ the whole of the first half of the four 
h iry was provided by the pub 
lication, in two large volume under the 
LuSp of the Minister of the Interior, of 
the Costituto del Comune di Siena vol 
garizzato nel MCCCIX-MCCCX,” with an 
ivaluable preface from the pen of Cay 
Ale andro Lisini It seems that Prof or 
Luchaire had himself contemplated the pub 
lication of th tatute and. finding himself 
fore illed, he forthwith turned hi atten- 
tion to the ucceeding epoch rhe result 
of his fr irches is to be found in the 
work before us, which at last makes it 
i sible to write a definite and final history 
f iena up to the year 1lji while the 
Provvedimenti economici della Repubblica 
di Siena nel 1382,"" which were published 
is long ago as 1895 by Alessandro Lisini, ] 
wry us very nearly to the end of the 
century From the opening years of the 
Quattrocento, the difficulty is mainly one of 
election im «(the renewed excellence of 
rot if Dougla ub juent chapters 
irly demonstrates 
| M. Luchaire’s book we have nothing 
but praise The documents, which occupy 
' } hree-quarters of the entire vol 
i ‘ srdmirably elected from the 
" of the Commune” (Nos. 31-34), 
from the Libro della Corona,” and from 
the records of the Coneistorio and of the 
C'onaiglio General The index is copious 
and accurate and the introduction is a 
model of what such an introduction ought 
» 1 not only forming a most useful com 
mentary to the document but presenting 
it also with a masterly sketch of the earlier 
political history of the republie 
or ja it the least of M. Luchatre’s merits 
that he helps us to an entirely new point of 
view In his tongs Before Sunrise’ Mr 
Swinburne long ago hymned Siena as the 
lady loveliest of my love and, with the 
exception of Edmund G. Gardner, whose 
Story of Siena and 8S. Gimignano,”’ though 


pleasantly written, is far too superficial to 


have much permanent value, nearly all 


and diplomatic procedure, and he expressed 
himeelf forcibly but urbanely So Cavour 
relied upon him to draft the most important 
discussing what their 
he often made no 
verbal change Artom also sent 
budgets of inspired news to various corre- 


after 
be 


in 


dispatches, 


purport should and 


them 


spondents in Paris and elsewhere, to be 
worked over into articles for the French, 
English, and German press, in order to 


create a European public opinion favorable 
to Piedmont His post was no sinecure; 
for Cavour began his day at half-past four 
or five in the morning, and visitors in those 


modern English writers who have treated of | early hours could hear Artom, writing be- 
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hind a screen, in a corner of the states- 
man's bedroom. 

The material in this volume which bears 
on specific historical events, begins with 
the outbreak of the war with Austria, in 
April, 1859. Here we find the original ver- 
sion of the reply to Austria’s ultimatum; 
we find also that the address of the Ven- 
patriots, well as the in- 
the Piedmontese  plen- 
the Zurich Conference, 
drawn up by Artom. Then 

thirty pages of private 
telegrams, mostly inedited, which reveal 
the of the peace negotiations from 
day to day. On Cavour’s return to office 
we have several weighty papers touching 
the cession of Nice and Savoy—a sacrifice 
which Cavour wisely accepted as inevit- 
able. But he was not to be bullied by Na- 
poleon III. “If France employs force,” he 
telegraphed February 19, 1860, to his 
secret agent, Count Arese, “‘we shall pro- 
test energetically against the violation of 
the principle of non-intervention already 
admitted by her.”” And at the same time he 
bade Nigra, the Piedmontese minister at 
Paris, “declare to M. de Thouvenel that 
France may cause Nice and Savoy to be oc- 
cupied and annexed by force, but that 
neither the King nor his Government will 
ever consent to sign a public treaty with- 
out stipulating the mode of voting, or will 
permit the votes to be taken under the 
menace of bayonets.” 


etian as 
to 


at 


structions 

ipotentiary 
was really 
follow over 


state 


on 


An important batch of documents refers 
to Garibaldi’s Sicilian expedition, including 
the disingenuous dealings with the King of 
Naples, and the effort to secure the good 
will or at least the consent of Europe to 
the annexation of the Southern provinces. 
In general, this section contains much cor- 
roborative material, but none that calls 
for a revision of accepted views. Having 
made France his “accomplice,” through 
ceding to her Nice and Savoy, Cavour turn- 
ed to England for moral support in this 
most ticklish affair; and Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell met him half way and 
prevented Napoleon’s disapproval from 
passing beyond verbal remonstrance. Glad- 
stone, too, was a hearty supporter. In a 
letter of September 16, 1860, he expresses 
the hope that “Garibaldi, with or without 


the Sardinians, will become master of 
the Pope's territories outside of Rome.” 
When serious British statesmen could 


write thus, no wonder that Continental dip- 
lomats took seriously Garibaldi’s proposal 
to oust the Pope, and from the Campidoglio 
proclaim Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 
By far the most significant contribution 
in the volume is that of the letters which 
passed to and from Cavour and his agents 
in regard to a settlement with the Pope. 
The revelations of Dr. Pantaleoni and of 
Passaglia, who conducted his secret nego- 
tiations at Rome, are here amply con- 
firmed by testimony from other persons 
whom Cavour employed on that most deli- 
cate mission. There seems to be little 
doubt but that at the moment of Cavour’s 
death an agreement might soon have been 
reached. Cardinal Antonelli had, indeed, 
broken out in one of his periodic excesses 
of rage, but the desirability of a settlement 
was acknowledged by most of the Pope's 
supporters in Rome, and, what was of more 
immediate significance, the French Emper- 
or was ready to withdraw his garrison, if 
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M I hen Mr Thrale 
I ffered first i ye lot 
f I pt not realized 
1} ! paratel rhe reserve 
named the ttalogue. From 
probably, is a collection 
‘ ed ‘ ipwards of five 
! x | ‘ bound in five vol 
} : 5 ph of Mrs. Piozzi 
no mportant lett 
f j hhurgoyn John 
! imuel I h 
i men, regretting 
I ! f n ease of writ 
1 K Benjamin Disraeli 
David Livingston 
Md i lot), Marie An 
! | \ On Janu 
' | lit ary f 
1 | f kd burg! Ther 
Dich Phach iy 
| } and n . dD 
Stan. V. Henkels announces that he willsell 
suction In Philadelphia in the cour of 
the next few months part four of the library 
of Gov. Samuel W. Pennypack: n« luding 
items relating to State. town. and county 
° history, the Stamp Act troubles, the Wa 
if the Revolution, War of 1812, Civil War 
colonial history, and genealogy; part fou 
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Nation. 


The 


autographs and of the. collection of engraved portraits be- 


longing to James T. Mitchell, chief justice 


of Pennsylvania, including portraits of 
Presidents and of American statesmen 
from the Colonial period to the present 
time; the autographs gathered by the late 


of Baltimore, including a 
of 


of George 


Cohen 
of the 
of Independence, 


Declaration 
Wash- 


fine set signers the 


letters 


ington, his mother, wife, father, and other 
relatives; autographs of members of the 
Constitutional Convention, and Stamp Act 


Congress, of Presidents and Cabinet mem- 


generals inthe Revolutionary and other 
officers the navy, statesmen, and 
authors; the library of the Rev. Horace E. 
Hayden, librarian of the Wilkes-Barre His- 
al 


manu 


wars, in 


works, letters, 
the history of 
the Southern 
William H. 
mens of 
of Inde- 


tori Society, including 


and 


Pennsylvania, 


cripts relating to 
Virginia, 


autographs 


and 
of 
including 


Confederacy; 
of Pittsburgh, 
of the 
members of the Continental Con- 
generals in the and 
Presidents offi- 
musical 
the 
of 
docu- 


Fry spec 
the 


pendence, 


signers Declaration 
Revolutionary 
and 


act 


gress, 
wars cabinet 


cer statesmen, authors ors 
and 
Hedzes 
and 
Revolution- 


and 


and crowned heads; 
tutographs of 
Philadelphia, 


of George 


composers, 


the late Joseph 


including letters 
Washington, 


Presidents 


ments 


ary officers and statesmen, 


t officer also miniatures and 


of 


i two Lut 


lvor! 
In 


diari 


cabine y 


this collection 


of 


relic Washington 


raph Washing- 


ton 


Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, 
Earl of Lutton Edited by Lady 
Balfour New York 
net 


The 
First 
Betty 
Lor 


vols 


gmans, Green & Co $6 


who edits these two 
fficial 
and 


art 


Lady Be 
ot 


ity Balfour 
her father 


up to be } 


volumes un letters 


mate sym 
of 
his 


as he call 


grew most int 


the latter p his 
ch 


“dear alter ego 


pathetic friend 
life None 
mind than 
ed 
biography, but 
the 


saw more irly into real 


his 
She disclaims having written 
her 
connective tl 
of tell 


further life 


her 


quotations are so well 
though 
threads, 


be 


chosen, and sue 


light woven such tale 


that 


is 
will 

least 
of the 
Betty 


no re- 


perhaps 


quired—by the general public at Con- 


of his 
be 


man 
Bal- 
model 


sidering her yject—a picture 


rather than times—Lady 


four must congratulated on a 
achievement 

does not 
Yet 
of 
passport to 
the book 


a 


nothing that 
al 
the 
afest 
find 
His 
would elf 
He lacks 
of studied 


She has inserted 


throw light on the centr figure even 


about author “Lu- 
his 


may 


those incurious 


cile to give him 


recognition 
and 


write! 


popular 


brilliant style as 
make 
the 


composition, 


engaging 
of 


never 


letter it him 


worth reading clear- 


ness and elegance 
and charm- 
that, he 


celebrated 


is always unmistakably 
More 


intimacy 


and yet 


ingly spontaneous than 


lived in constant with 


elastic 
of 


Daniel 


people, and his sympathies were 


lie 
bilities 


nota 
Web 
and 


gives vivid glimpses of scores 
and 
Bernhardt; 
he 


from 


Lamartine 


Sarah 


from 


to Sardou and 
all 


fa 


ter 


on the subjects discusses 


many 
politics 
think 
a poet, and who had gone 


hion to metaphysik 
his 


was also 


from 


art utterances are those of a 


er who 


training in “the world’s de 


through a 


bate 


rare 





his | 





Throughout his life Lord Lytton was an 
active diplomatist. With little outside help, 
he rose to one of the pinnacles of service 
the British Crown, as Viceroy of 
while at Paris he was described by 
Lord Salisbury, who was not fertile 
in compliments, as of the best am- 
of his time.” Such feats are 
not easily achieved. Yet “Owen Meredith” 
profession’’—so his 
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under 
India; 
the late 
“one 


bassadors 


his 
laughter says, and so all his friends knew 

a means of 
called forth 
enthusiasm, 
capacitigs, was 
of 


merely ‘‘pursued 


‘from a sense of duty and 
The work which 


energies, 


as 
livelihood 
his best his deepest 
and his finest 
from boyhood 
composition 

Here, indeed, lay the tragedy of his life; 
for, considering all the facts, it deserves 
no other name. He was throughout divided 
against himself, industriously pursuing one 
object, but passionately desirous of an- 
other. As a boy, on the threshold of the 
diplomatic career, he wrote about it: 

I feel that all these great prizes which 
allure others would, even were I to ob- 
tain them, greatly diminish rather than in- 
crease my happiness. Each step forward 
would be a step away from my own ideal, 
and would have to be trodden over some 
relinquished dream or strangled instinct. 


intellectual 


upwards that poetical 


It is not uncommon for a youth of artistic 
taste to speak thus at the dividing of the 
ways; but it for such a youth to 
obtain the difficult prizes, which he does not 
and when the has been vic- 
confirm detached pro- 
after 
Robert Lytton had thus forecast his mental 


is rare 


desire, race 


toriously run to the 


phecy of his boyhood. Forty years 


horoscope, the first Earl of Lytton, then 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Paris, wrote as follows: 


All the known and successful side of my 
life is a suppression, a sacrifice which has 
not even the grace of spontaneity, of the 
natural self. If now and then the cramped 
wings flutter under the coop, they are sub- 
dued at once by a perception of the un- 
seemliness in such flutterings of a diseased 
personality. On this side of my life, whe- 


ther I look forward or backward, an im- 
mense despair always comes over me. If I 
were younger—but it is all too late now; 
I know that as a poet I shall never do 
what I feel that I might have done and 
been 


And this was no accidentally morbid retro- 
spect. A like regret dogged him throughout 
his career. 
Now, if that 
" were 


“what I might have done and 
been’ merely illusion of vanity, 
the lancholy of Her Britannic Majesty's 
Ambassador to the French Republic would 
be, after all, a theme of farce rather than 
of tragedy. But if, on the other hand, here 
was truth 
among the first English poets of his age— 
the first—ending, after all, as a 
ambassador, known finally in litera- 
if at all, the author of “Lucile,” 
there no cause for tears? Before dis- 
missing these dying regrets, let us go back 
for a moment to his youth 

Never have more hopeful judgments been 
to the bays than 


an 
me 


one who might in have been 


perhaps 
mere 
ture, as 


was 


passed on any aspirant 
on the young Robert Lytton; and that by 
those who were best qualified to speak. 


Robert Browning and his wife, who had no 
motive to praise him beyond their native 
sincerity, insistent on the preroga- 
tives of his genius. They reproached him 
sharply for not giving himself completely 
to art, and had no shadow of doubt about 


were 
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the reward of devotion. “I want you to be quarrel with t} rit My fatl t! by way of lief t 
really great,’ writes Browning, “because | ory f } " f 
it is in you—clearly enough. By success, | from 1 ‘ i 

speaking of you, I want and expect the | ous me ft y th 

highest of its kind If you don’t make a of the t Ar 

poet, you will have murdered a real speci idvised } to 


men of that same.”” This, in a regretful 


letter after the publication of “Lucile I ’ f 


John Forster was of a like opinion, and \ 





so was Landor After the youth's first ven } g-w 
ture—‘Clytemnestra and Other Pieces \ ! , ved } 
Leigh Hunt wrote f 


He is a truly musical, refi 
sioned, and imaginative poet, with a ten if Af 
dency to but one of the faults of his con 





“A 
temporaries, and that chiefly in his minor 
pieces R 
The opinion may be added of his harshest , 


judge, his father, the famous novelist, jeal 


ous, alas! of the boy's gifts and a profound 


} ‘ 
lisbeliever in his poetical theories I must 

tw 
own,” says Bulwer Lytton, “I have read E 
your ‘Clytemnestra’ with surprise rhe 


is no mistake that you have the vivida vis 


and are a real poet."”” About “Lucile” tl 


same critic remarked I cannot recall any . ’ 
work of greater promise since Werther : Ut . Cis] 
Is it too much to say that these ar \. M. Fow 
! ¢ 
pations were confirmed, so far as that could 
be the case, by the hurried produ J | H 
tions of Lord Lytton’s maturity At 
events we must concede that whe | ‘ 
abandoned a full devotion to art ft ma ote ; f 
terial career, he had some ground fo i ines Hi M ' 
posing that he was making no ordinary sa , 1 of | 1 f 
rifice Said that believer in } po t : HM y f pa 
ties, Robert Browning t } i e } nte 
Let each man strive t th 1 s I H , I p l n . it reore 
, his life's set prize, 1 “ t \ M & ) M 
Lytton, however, made the great Ss Rict 1 " : 
fusal,”’ in full consciousness of what he w l of tl , hm i 
loing And why? Mr Browning, w! ng I n 1 abou was re Z i ' ‘ ' 
to him soon after the renunciatio § ‘ 
him that he has too much “sympathy f i ! 
You sympathize too much fr by ; ;, | : 
some cause or other too much love me I het i Lov 
haps, or unconscious indolence Dea M tently Iwel 1} j 
Lytton, let us remember that Art quire en of th 
the whole man, austerely and unreservedly 
sion ga lig R red 
} Z f ) l ) ‘ ; ’ ty 
How far he was from indolence! Bu too ' Hor F . ' . r* 
much love’’—Mrs. Browning hit the mark it , + “ 
there! This exile from poetry was one of a : The } 
the most affectionate souls that eve — ; a , , at , : . ‘ M 
breathed. He idolized his father, as he af- | ic avowed or 
terwards idolized his children He loved innuated ba : H 
unreservedly, and, so far as art wa . the tedw. « , , eee thee tt be 
cerned, love was his bans Som ! estores hé o he: ‘ nd finds } ow? I 
thought that he failed to carry ou his piritua elf 1 t} was 
poetical mission through lack of self-cor The yle of Luc Mi t (Ma Les 
fidence; but he wrote and published wit! Hat mn) does not \ | ‘ ' will 
a freedom which hardly confirms that idea fuse. artificial. oft ; , ' f uv 
What he certainly did lack was the emo which would } » Alas ' f igs i 
ticnal self-centredness of a Goethe, a Hu erary t ! ne It 1 lé ‘ I : » | 
g0, a Shelley, a Tennyson His affs I at wornt iT = ‘eM __ iH , nelude | 
continually “‘gavehimaway.” To his a1 Nor can Lucas Mal ‘ , Bar M 
conscience his father could be little mor: nse be commended: } y . f ( e, G la, | 
than a literary cheap-jack, who “unde f ! i 1 with ' I i [ h Highw 
stood his poetical opinions no better than tic rhere ‘ » two huma ‘ i t , much a 
Col. Newcomb did those of Clive and his , The Fa H sol ; - n bure govia iz " 
friends”’; who urged onthe young poet, with ernumet ‘ nd proj y figur 1 al wa wl t t t 
all his aspirations, toaim first of allat ‘wid With their m ' 1 whic [ f Sy 
popularity to avoid being misled by ntial a ; ¢ th ¢ two » for ti 
Keats and Shelley, who, though praised by pe it might be 5 fu reduced to f ! ri} i M 
the critics, are very little read and who one-fourth exe k English Prado for exampl 
could add such an ingenuous impertinence ' i e t ffleu fo logu ! les being full of 
as this Now take Charles Mackay's kine h \ » I ympact but ript 1, and g ‘ 
poems! They are no lols of the refining ‘ irraus ne 5 l p ble for | me alt! Z } } t 
few, but they sell immenacly Yet the 0 } g dow ff y me iscript on | tl regret that fy j Z 
heart so clung to the man, that in spite of | va " ) the Atla ‘ The ipposed- | was oO ften exe j felis re 


his innermost convictions, he could hardly ! humeg middl group, introduced he ugly r unsympathet features f 





Iwart beggars, and fools,’ or agrees with 
} de gnation of the graveclothes of 
he Empre and Philip in Titian’s 
( i nightgowns The author: 
np for the Puerta del Sol is re- 
hing Guidebooks and writers generally 
ite th famous squa whose build 
ha nt claim » beauty or in 
! hrong of idlers, ped 
! gga ar it of the 
‘ ) wl h they preset 
} I i best but a 
’ gut pe 
r} " i Poledo lisap 
| t f 1 h reader's confi 
suth Spa h i rudely 
| I t! i of the inscrip 
I e ped il of the tatue of Charl 
t h juad gl of the Aleazatr 8S: 
la p " mi caballo y mi 
indart« vantad primero este que a 
wl } he i may be rendered: “If 
! hock f battle thou shouldst be 
! horse go down, and then my stan 
an e fi to fly aloft, so may I! 
! tl fir to leap to my feet.’ How so) 
biguou ind inflated a rendition can be 
of ‘ mpl If in the bat 
I eon horse and standard fali 
} t before [rt nz} me,”” tis 
1 i » Imagine 
rm opel with an _ historical 
\ ! n wt h the author sounds the cus 
i re of praise of the Moor 
el ire religious and domestic 
! another style which, tn fas 
ition at least, excels all other orders 
tht 1 x in Europe urpasses the Cor 
ova Mosque rhe Alhambra—of which the 
i ‘ onjur up a vision of gor 
geo harmonious ornamentation, com 
bi 1 with 1 mathematical precision of 
has had no rival inthe 
vyorid 
f h misu of the word order 
hat the Mosque of Cordova is unsur 
’ I by ar building in Europe and that 
} Alhambra has no rival in the world, is 
' ew far ndeed As a matter of fact, the 
nt buted litth to architecture 
fro i constructive point of view Wher 
} ‘ t, he adopted the organic forms 
f 1, but added nothing to them. Sara 
irchitecture contains no new prin 
h as the Roman arch placed on the 
r ! yzantine dome on the square 
thie neentration of strains on single 
point f ipport as developed in Gothic 
pra he restoration of the column 
! ntablatur to their original Greek 
fun ' yvetructive and supporting 
mem be I th Romanesque builder With 
all theme lement the fancy of the Arab 
played, depre nz or elevating the dome 
bull in 0 tapering form prolonging 
the ve of the arch, and above all intro 
j ne an elaborate yatem of surface de« 
rat n peculiarly his own But construc 
tively he va deatitute of originality in 
architecture is in all else Upon what 
Department of Science and Art,” saya Mr 
foymour lid that strange people not shed 
light Well, In mathematics they ad 
vanced hardly a step beyond their prede 
cessors in India and the Alexandrian school 
of Diophantus; in astronomy they surpass 
ed the Greek ouly in refinement of calcula 
tion; as they were averse to dissection, 
their surgery was at a standstill; in medi- 


they made little progress beyond Hip- 
and Arabian philosophy bas beep 


pocrates 
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somewhere wittily described as ‘“‘the flight 


into Egypt.”” From the fact that science 
contains many Arabic words (as algebra), 
it must not be inferred that the Arab was 


a great contributor to scientific knowledge. 


His chief distinction is that in that dark 
period when the West slumbered h. pre- 
served the lamp of knowledge from extinc- 
tion 

We are left in no doubt of the author's 
nationality by his concluding meditation on 
the Rock of Gibraltar, resembling ‘“‘a lion 
couchant, regarding from his great sea- 


lair all that pass below him in the ocean 
beneath, and disregarding with majestic 
unconcern the jealous navies that seem to 
gnash their iron teeth with envy, as they 
glance, with impotent rage, upon the Rock 
-) 2 


whence Britannia rules the waves 


beau langage! 


India and Her People. By Swami Abheda- 
nanda. Published by the Vedanta Society, 
New York. 

One can but sympathize with the purpose 
actuating the author of this little volume. 
To give an impartial account of the facts 
from the standpoint of an 
torian, and to remove all misunderstandings 
the Americans con- 
people” was, we 

Abhedananda’s 


unbiassed his- 


which prevail among 
cerning India her 
learn from the preface, Mr 
main object in becoming a missionary and 


delivering before the Brooklyn Institute of 


and 


Arts and Sciences the course of lectures 
which constitute this book The director 
of the Institute prefaces the author's pref- 
ace with an Introduction, in which he as- 
sures us that these lectures “contain pre- 
cisely what the American wants to know 
about India.’ 


“Not what we want, but what we need"’ 
should, however, be the motto of those who 
really wish to know, and a careful perusal 
of Swami Abhedananda’s book us 
doubtful whether the reader gho has reach- 
ed the end of the volume will have absorbed 
more historical truth or fiction. This ap- 
plies not so much to the first two chapters, 
on the philosophy and religion of to-day, as 
to those following, on the social and politi- 
cal institutions, education, and the recipro- 
cal influence of Hindu and Western civiliza- 
tions, together with a final chapter (not 
included in the lecture-course) on Woman's 
Place in Hindu Religion. 

From the historical point of view, which 
is assumed by the Swami, it is to be regret- 
that the author has not made himself 
better acquainted with chronology His 
vague assumption of priority for all Hindu 


leaves 


ted 


ideas shows that he has the native inability 
to distinguish between ascertained fact and 


poetic fancy. Even in the opening chapter 
we are confronted with the astounding 
statement that the Aryan philosophers of 


bodia had discovered the evolution of man 
from the lower animals at a time when the 
Semites were still trying to explain the 


origin of the human race through mytholo- 
The casual remark in the next chapter 
“Krishna, the Hindu Christ, lived 
1400 Bn. c.,” in itself a revelation 
of the unhistorical method of the writer, 
since even the fact that this Krishna 
at all is doubtful, and no reference to him 
is older than the sixth century B. c 

More important are the errors 
succeeding chapters Thus we are 


gy 
that 
about is 


lived 


in the 
told 
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with scorn that in the West have 
orphanages, poorhouses, and charitable in- 
stitutions, which ‘“‘were not necessary” in 
ancient India, because the community was 
“like family’’ and “took of its 
own poor and its own orphans.”’ In fact, 
Hindu literature is full of passages show- 


we 


one care 


ing that the Hindu community never was 
able to take care of its poor and rarely 
did so After this we find a very instruc- 


tive chapter on political institutions in In- 
dia It develops into a tirade against Eng- 
land the of 
and contains a large number of half-truths 
This sort this 
sort of way for many decades 
of it Dadabhai'’s “Poverty of 
Taxes hard, fre- 
If only the English defender would 


on score taxes and famines, 
of thing has been done in 
The best 
example 


India 


is 
o are famines are 
quent 
not deny everything and the native (or his 
English sympathizer, who is generally still 
his kin) would not 
Engtand’s 
be 


come 


virulent against 
everything 
might at 


is gained when 


more 
charge 
the truth 
little 
the very outset of the discussion, such a 
141 of Mr. Abhe- 


account, 
But 
at 


to 
last known 
we across, 
statement as that 
dananda’s book: “Terrible famines began 
for the first time with the British rule in 
India.”” Terrible famines have been known 
in India since the Vedic age, which, accord- 
ing f our author, antedates the time of 


on page 


Moses. 

On the subject of woman’s place in Hindu 
religion, the author should read both an- 
cient and modern books before lecturing or 
writing. Women, to Brahmin and Buddhist 
alike, were the “‘torches that light the way 
to hell’; and though this a sacerdotal 
view, the contempt for women in India is 
more marked than anything else even in 
profane literature. They had no property 
(our author says erroneously that women 
“had the same right to possess property as 
till a late era; they were excluded 
religious functions, except certain 
they regarded merely as a 
“source of sorrow.”’ The Sarama, whom the 
author cities as an historical character, an 
Amazon, was a mythological goddess! Wom- 
en have been poetically idealized in India 
but their place in religion 
and the state was next to that of the slave, 
and at this day no creature more pitiable 
than many a Hindu woman, disposed of ac- 
cording to native rule and precedent, can 
be found on earth. 

We have given more space to this book 
than, to tell the truth, it deserves. But its 
faults are characteristic of so many of the 
self-satisfied utterances of the bland Hin- 
dus who come hither to tell us how much 
better they would be without Western ideas, 
that it seems worth while to point out how 
misleading are the half-truths presented. 
When a Hindu philosopher tells us about 
Vedanta religion and philosophy he usually 
tells us something worth hearing, because 
it is the only thing he knows well. When 
he talks about history, civilization, dates, 
and the status of women he usually makes 
himself ridiculous. 


is 


men’’) 
from 


rites; were 


as elsewhere, 


A Hundred Years Hence. By T. Baron Rus- 
sell. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Science has its prophets as well as its 

wonders. Mr. Russell's predictions are not 

baseless visions, nor is his picture of the 
future, though occasionally extravagant, 
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He 





so utopian as that of Bellamy inter- xg H e 7 her fs : , ind her good 
prets what is about to be from what is cor ‘ tt na and i 8 her yra from 
With a great deal of rather superficia] in ve t M . , wi , , ve 
formation scientific, artistic, educational blanch Vals? } w) } hat 
journalistic, social, and religious, he at \ haw i ; os 
tempts to say what the world will be like | ! is} ane , ippearances al 1g he With nae 
one hundred years hence. Not much can ! edee! kind f isual ingenuity M I h } ed 
be said in praise of his literary style. It is lantl } ‘ two or ft. } 
without distinction, monotonous, and ga rippled hild w King ' they fail ) ines 3 the me autor d y 
rulous. Mr. Russell calls himself ‘‘an optim eloped because of’ t} insympat} 
ist,” but should his expectations ever be irse of time tl ef i . personag ned ' etre - 
realized the world will, we fear, be in many beautiful, at probat : f ' tent : 
respects a cheerless place y r woma s 
Improvement of the telephone and of the y ome benef irily. and foolishly tha he 
phonograph, of course, have a prominent | Pia@cea ina f ‘ mpatier and ntemnot. rat? 
place. The recording telephone will lessen | ' If utterly d a mer Moreoy 
the amount of speaking, and sights as | '! lia z } } falachood : 
well as sounds will be conveyed over e he pe te t w to the desired ul . 
long distances, without wire rhe k of 1 A ! linate cl ter . rdraw 
house of the future will be one hun- vhilk \ ting he t t } I " rho , P 
dred stories high Streets will be by his betrothe H I " ind r 
laid. and houses built upon the surface of | Part! I ! I it) . , 
the sea: and vehicles will skim the waves | ©Mchanted; bu ' : i inex nat Mi { 
without being even partly submerged nexpectedly present at for whom the part of the her vas Ww 5 
Flying machines will be as common as bi- mo ‘ y s } I ly ! 
eycles, and with them travellers will visit ebellion agair th ht ! al. tha 
the Arctic regions or the tropics with as | ™ade her bi npuises ¢ é fi ! I b n wh her 
little concern as they would go for a drive / ‘ ely tem] ) i t tiv f illusior A 
in the park Domestic servants will be iwagery, but n oh ! B Mack, as a b jown ¢ 
generally replaced by mechanical arrange- tincts reassert themselvy My 1 blackma M Zoth 
nts Instead of living actors on the nnocence 15 tablished, and i yoma and . . 
stage, there will be phonographic and pan- ven for he he whose lo fh lerly widow i fa husba 
oramie representations of plays which will | ‘ hosen husband ert ; fam A ntitled a word of 4 
be performed but once and then reported This is a good ther ima 
and photographed for further mechanical | P° entiality, M i i ie The f f 
epetition. it, for the most pa sp , \ 
In a book like this, which is little more | “ anion Phere 16 and truth, f Marburg , 1 pl gy, with 
than a jeu d'esprit, the author should be gether with much that mere . ; me-ind 
allowed license for his imagination; and pone in his sketch of his heroine, Molly | vocabulary In tl irlier part of 
the probability of what he predicts need | O'Hara, but the Cevice which he emp! book, the author, after } iz expla ’ 
not be questioned. It is less with his fore- to secure he lisgrace i worthy hor ( ystem to t employed. d 
cast of the future than with his estimate of f bis experies . t Shah irian pronun 
the present that the critical reader may — pallan — - a es promngen " and nat inds 
find fault. His objections to revealed re- = ped eat 5 2 : - s ¢ : ; : . x} " n the rhyme f , 
ligion, trial by jury, and prevailing meth- sag tae tt Ti ur poems inte ated t} whe of 
ods of education have been made before; tray = Ntek riwaunnh inthe t ly diet ies and rea : 
and the substitutes which he offers are not novelty in humorous fanc; poem ; nur itio ae ? } ' f ily 
enticing His conceptions of abnormal tauity ot fe only tm the thize act, war 1imed at a wider than tl ° re 1. eclalist 
psychology are rather crude, and his faith u girl plot worl out to her own ul i ¢ fa f k that p f 
oe doing, that the playwrigh how mucl 
in reports of “thought transference is em V iets is by no niea ilw iref to 
Salien Occasionally when he gets below of his habitual skill in the mm position an , ; e yy 
‘ of an effective theatrical ene. or a k . pla 
the surface of things he loses his footing, » AV 4 ind 2 w} , 
: ing emotional climax The concey . if , b ‘ 
as when he observes that modern atomism |. : ; mnsiderat hn al } iy e of P 
* ; : ca he girl, in her blank despair, wrecking , 
does not “tend to materialism” because an Memiie ie te abd bs tall end tom f phonet \! , ' sl works 
with atoms resolved by the latest science ck fo Glee Oo anette be onal ia bearing he | bet! period M 
er as a pi spoi ich a 
ene nae onnipuens . the panareentiead of nenetih tal: ais Gen Gengne deme 606 wie _ at tin , phonet symbols 
matter has assuredly not received any sup- dae titad 06 tee & ven of take Gal lik y cha which are ft 
port. picture of the Virgit Such theat: 7 led h ' hve his list of approx 
Taken in small quantities, Mr. Russell's | miracles generally fa of the ntendeqd , ™at juat with modern Engl 
prophecy is diverting, but those who read | i. Miss Walsh gives a good straigh yund t free from amt r of ? 
it continuously may wish that parts of it | ¢. vor performance of the heroine — gi 1. Thus the Shakespear 
had been written in the age predicted by ing earnestness and fa ntelligence, | n ! by ig equated with Ks 
the author, when ‘‘boredom” shall have | nothing like inspiration English (and usual Kt 
been abolished. | Mr. Fitch’s second play, “The Truth wv.” and the Shakespeariam 
presented in the Criterion Theatre, wavers with “Northern English and Co 
on the border between farce and eccen a father Some method f is 
| tric comedy, and may be dismissed with nds which does not demand 
Drama. | brief notice The central idea of it has | knowledge of English wal usag nig 
| been used frequently upon the stage, since | Surely have been found The s 1 pa f 
TWO PLAYS BY CLYDE FITCH as See STS Oh ee, Oe | Oe ae ee 7 
Liar and doubtless is still capabi of | mendation The exhaustive rhym nilex 
In “The Straight Road,”’ one of the two good theatrical servic but Mr Fitch | 80 arranged as to be available w h 
new plays which Clyde Fitch has produced spoils the effect by whimsical extrava- accepts Viétor own onclusior 7 
this week, he has chosen what is for him gance, constantly outstepping the modesty | and it affords an excellent arting | 
a comparatively new subject Unfortu- | of nature, which is one of his besetting | as well as much evidence for tt study of 
nately, he has not treated it with much | sins as a dramatist His heroine is a Shakespeare's personal usage in pronune 
originality or power, or with manifest | young married woman, with a constitution- | tion. The book as a whole is simpler a 
sincerity of purpose, although he reveals | al incapacity for speaking the truth. Theo- | easier to use than Ellie's great w rk, beine 
once more his sense of theatrical situation | retically, her misrepresentations are not | much less comprehensive in scoy and 
and his dexterity and unscrupulousness | malicious, but their cumulative effect ! the most convenient work ! b 





English It is to be completed by a 
kespeare Reader in«the Old Spelling 
and wit i Phonetic Transcription.”’ (Mar 
London: D. Nutt.) 
The London Apectator of July 2 1898S 


printed a letter from Rudyard Kipling on 


the yure of Shakespea - rempest 
Mr. Kiplingadvanced thetheory that Shake 
speare might have received the suggestion 
for the play from the chat of half 
tipsy sallor’’ who had visited “the still-vext 


Bermoothe This view Mr. Kipling for 
tifled by the tatement that those who 
go to-day to a certain beach some two 
miles from Hamilton will find the stage set 
for Act Il Scene 2 of ‘The Tempe 


\ bare hearth, with the wind nging 
through the crub at the land’s edge, a gap 
in the reefs wide enough for the passage of 
Stephano's butt of sack, and (these eyes 
have een it) a cave in the coral within 
easy reach of the tide, whereto wh a butt 
might be conveniently rolled (‘my cellar is 
in a rock by the seaside, where my wine is 
hid’’) It was so well done that, af 
ter three hundred years, a stray tripper 
ind no Shakespeare scholar, recognized in 

flash that old first set of all 


rh etter has been privately reprinted 

in edition of fifty-two copies by Edwin 
Collins Frost and George Parker Winship 
of Providence Mr. Frost 


Marsden J. Perry's collection of Shake 


librarian of 


’ 


to the little book a 
preface which displays both learning and 


iriana, contributes 
vivacity He points out among other 
things, that Mr. Kipling’s suggestion has 
pecullar interest as coming from “fone who 


has himself had wide experience in gath 


( ng and u nz material for literary pur 
poses.’ 
t t comprehensive programme that 


lulla Marlowe and E. H. Sothern will offer 
the Lyric Theatre, when they begin thei 
ngagement there week after next Among 
plays in which they are to be seen are 
oh he Baptist,”” by Hermann Suder- 
Jeanne d'Are,”” by@Percy Mackaye; 

mr Daughter of Jorio,”’ by Gabriel d’An 
Guenever,.”” by H WwW 

" inken Bell," by Gerhardt Haupt 


Boynton; 


Franecsea da Rimini,” by Gabriel 
and When Knighthood Was 


| A by Charles Major. The Shake 
play vill be Hamlet Romeo 
The Merchant of Venice,” 
h Sigh rnd As You Like It.’ 
A ‘ many more companies en 
fled work of th ort it 
good thing for the stage 


mmanding feure im the 
nporary mu il world \ 1 com 


ymphontk and ons 


The Nation. 


1 young man, has disappointed his many 
iimirers by a stubborn determination to 
lay down the baton. Several years ago he 
gave up operatic conducting, and his con- 
cert work is now limited to Berlin. Even 
there he does it sulkily, and only under 
compulsion, because he is not allowed to 
ancel his contract 

The truth of the observation that brains 
ire needed for success in modern music is 
well attested in the case of Weingartner 
Without being one of those so-called prima- 
donna conductors whose main desire is to 


| call attention to their new readings, he is 


e | 
| 





he ha not won the recognition he is | 


loubtle 


him; but a in orchestral 


couvineed posterity will accord 
onductor he is 
hailed as one of the chiefs in every capital 
of either continent that he deigna to visit 
But just as Liszt, thirty-nine years before 
his end, gave up playing the piano, though 
sll the world was devoured with eagerness 


to hear him, so Weingartner, who is still 


! 


nevertheless far removed from those old- 
fashioned time-beaters whom Wagner de- 
nounced with such withering scorn. To 
him a symphony is a subject for thought as 
well as a means of entertaining an audi- 
ence ind his thoughts on the post-Bee- 
thoven symphonists, as embodied in the 
volume before us, are quite as interesting 
is his interpretations of these works with 
the baton The English translation by 
Arthur Bles (which is serviceable, without 
being a model) is based on the revised sec- 
ond German edition Now, there is a still 
later German edition, in which Weingart- 
ner has considerably modified some of his 
opinions, especially in the pages devoted to 
Schumann and Brahms. These changes 
should have been noted, if only in an ap- 
pendix In truth, however, just as Scho- 
penhauer hotly repudiated the second, re- 
vised edition of the “Critique of Pure Rea- 
son,’ as being less Kantian and consistent 
than the first version, so it is likely that 
readers of the future will prefer the first 
and second Weingartner editions to the 
third, as far the more valuable In the 
third he goes so far as to attempt to prove 
that he was mistaken in attributing to 
Schumann and Brahms a lack of skill in 
orchestration; but he fails here with his 
pen just as he has failed to prove this point 
with his baton 

Although he seems inclined to think that 
an attempt to write a symphony after Bee- 
thoven is “almost as absurd as the wish to 
climb higher than the summit of a moun- 
tain Weingartner does not endorse Wag- 
ner’s view that Beethoven's Ninth was the 
last possible word in this form. Wagner 
himself, in one of his later essays, ad- 
mitted, under certain conditions, the pos- 
sibility of saying something new in the 
symphonic form, and the present volume 
hows how far the successors of Beethoven 
ucceeded Schubert was a contemporary 
rather than a successor; of him our author 
peaks with eloquent admiration, though he 
fails to note that in melodic spontaneity as 
well as in novelty of modulation and an in- 
tinet for rich orchestral coloring he far 
Beethoven He notes the evil 
Mendelssohn on Schumann, 


urpasses 
influence of 
whose symphonic works “produce more ef- 
fect when well played as a piano duet than 
in the concert room.’ He descants (pp 
51-55) on the mannerisms of Brahms, shows 
how they result in ennui, and almost en- 
dorses the opinion of a French critic who 
wrote Il travaille extrémement bien, avec 
des idées qu'il n'a pas.”” He shows how, un- 
like the really great men, Brahms is easy 
to parody in Bruckner (not Briickner, as 
the text persists In making it) he admires 
the wonderful abundance of new ideas, the 
individuality of his. themes, and the as- 


tonishing long-windedness of his melodies.” 
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Dvoraék and Saint-Saéns are dismissed all 
too briefly with a few lines of praise. But 
a long section is devoted to Berlioz and 
Lis#t, and this is by far the most valuable 
part of this volume. Without being blind to 
the faults and failures of those two men, 
Weingartner points out with admirable 
clearness the importance of their contribu- 
tions to the storehouse of orchestral music. 


Nine years ago, when Bernard Shaw was 
still a musical critic, he perpetrated a 
jeu d'esprit entitled “The Perfect Wagner- 
ite,”’ in which he tried to prove in a semi- 
serious spirit of sarcasm that Wagner's 
“Ring of the Nibelung” is not merely an 
opera libretto, but a strong socialistic doc- 
ument, which could not have been written 
before the middle of the last century, be- 
cause it deals with “shareholders, tall 
hats, white-lead factories, and industrial 
and political questions looked at from the 
socialistic and humanitarian point of 
view.”” It must be confessed that Wagner 
himself was wont to descant on the phil- 
osophic import of his dramas; why should 
not others follow his example, seriously or 
otherwise? Thoroughly serious is Mary 
E. Lewis in “‘The Ethics of Wagner’s Ring 
of the Nibelung’’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
Since Wagner himself, when writing this 
drama, exclaimed in a letter that it would 
be “the greatest poem ever written,”’ it 
seems worth while to examine it from all 
points of view. Yet one is startled to read 
in the preface that “this volume contains 
the history of the evolution, or advance- 
ment, of the thought of the world, as it is 
set forth’ in that poem. It cannot be con- 
ceded that this ambitious programme has 
been carried out by the author; but she has 
written a 178-page prose version of the 
poem which will doubtless help some to 
disentangle its threads 

Faust has fascinated more composers than 
any other poetic subject. Riemann de- 
votes four columns of his “Opern-Hand- 
buch” to an enumeration of the operas 
based on it, and the concert list would take 
up almost as much space. At our opera 
houses opportunity has lately been given 
to hear Gounod’s “Faust’’ and Berlioz’s ‘“‘La 
Damnation de Faust,” in both of which Miss 
Geraldine Farrar gave further evidence of 
her excellent vocal art and rare originality 
as an actress. At the fourth Philhar- 
monic concert Mr. Safonoff conducted 
Wagner’s “Faust Overture” and Liszt's 
“Two Episodes from Lenau’s ‘Faust,’”’ the 
second being the familiar ‘Mephisto 
Waltz,”’ in which the flery Russian conduc- 
tor was at his best; he is an ideal Liszt 
conductor, as might have been expected. 
He is a great Liszt enthusiast, and rather 
oddly he also believes in Brahms, whose 
third symphony he has chosen for the next 
Philharmonic programme, January 25 and 
26, with the firm conviction that he can 
convert the unbelievers. We shall see. 
The soloist of the fourth Philharmonic was 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, who has, since his last 
appearance in America, undergone a sea 
change from a mere virtuoso into some- 
thing rich and strange—a genuine musician 

Mme. Nordica is tv sing at forty-five 
operatic performances in New Orleans this 
winter, That is a very pleasant thing for 
the denizens of that town to look for- 
ward to, but it means that New Yorkers 


hPa etn 





oan Sen, 





ona De 





Jan. 10, 1907] 











will not hear ner at all this season in 
opera. By way of partial compensation 
there was a Nordica concert at Carnegi« 
Hall on Tuesday evenings, which was on 


of the events of the year, both as regards 


musical value and tle enthusiasm it arous 


ed. Mr. Safonoff, as a matter of cours 
conducted, giving superb readings of Web 
er’s “Oberon’’ overture and Tchaikovsky's 


“Romeo,” 
to Mme 


and playing the 
Nordica’s 


orchestral parts 


principal numbers 





Beethoven's ‘‘Ah, Perfido,”’ and the “Gétter 
dimmerung” finale—with unerring instinct 
for artistic and emotional results Of the 
prima donna’s singing it is enou oO say 
that hers is the most beautiful voice now 
on the stage, but, it is not a ‘“‘doll-fa 

voice; everything she sings, be it a trag 


difficult 
song by 


episode by Wagner, a concert aria 


by Beethoven, a Brahms or Grieg 
or a wild Hungarian air, is 


feeling 


surcharged with 
Her art is as near perfection as 
anything human can be. 


A memorial to the late Prof John 
Knowles Paine of Harvard is proposed by 
his pupils and admirers. The plan is to 
raise $150,000 for a building which shall 
be the centre of the musical interests of 


the university An 
has been 
Spalding, 


appeal for the 
Arthur Foote, 


. 


Frederick S 


money 
Walter 
Converse 


issued by 
and 


Art. 


Old Masters By 
New York: D 
net, 


The Secret of the 
Abendschein 
& Co $1 
Albert one of the lat 

est of the long list of painters who have 

been fascinated by the ‘“‘Venetian secret” 
and 
with varnishes and media in 
master it It is 
what Mr 

cret to be: 


Albert 
Appleton 


Abendschein is 


have spent years in experimenting 
the effort to 
pity to tell 
conceives the se- 
it is like giving the reader, in 


the solution of a detective story 


almost a 
Abendschein 


advance, 
There is 
such a 
recounting the 


something of the fascination of 
method of 
incidents 
cf his search, the cutcome of which is the 
almost disappointing but 
that 
eret ai all except care, lcisureliness, and 
sunshine! In other words, the author has 
proved, to his and, we may say, to 
our satisfaction, that the great Venetians 
and Flemings used no 
nishes whatever, 


story in the author's 


order and the 
eminently sane 


conclusion there never was any se- 


own 
mysterious var 
their vehicle being plain 
and their reliance for per- 
manence and brilliancy being upon plenty 
of time for drying between successive 
paintings and upon prolonged exposure to 


linseed oil, 


direct sunlight to burn out the excess of 
oil. 

As a side issue there is some discussion 
of the already pretty well understood 
method of representing flesh by a cold 


underpainting, or dead coloring, and sub- 
sequent glazing. It is undoubtedly the 
only method by which the Venetian glow 


is attainable, and Mr Abendschein is 
right in recommending it to those who 
would attain that quality, as we believe 


he is in his interpretation of Boschini's 


confusing account of Titian’s manner of 
work In the case of Veronese, however, 
we think that Mr guilty 


of something like a wresting from its plain 


Abendschein is 


The Nation. 


meaning of the same Boschir statement 
Veron may hav painted flesh accord 
4 » T i nethod hough w think 
iprobal h } hini’s 
nN » hi 
ethod with drap i jects 
i in i wha i 
He painted everything idle tint 
and on this he touched bot light and 
darks leaving the middl tint visible 
eve ywhere between | I “ : 
prepared The middl tint " | 
opaque color 
W bmit hat | 
mean dead « r, tha ‘ 1 
larks does not mean gla NG ind that 
visible between them | not mea 
through them. Verones: manner was that 
of a decorator who worked habitually n 
yas irta to whom xX] nh wa 
first importan o wl a eral " 
and breadth of lig wa } iporta 
han richness of individual t I e glow 
of flesh painting In 8} D | blemish 
Mr. Abendschein’s little bo \ I ead 
with interest by all pa l y are 
»0 few, who car for bea afl la 
hip 
He expresses a hail regr that h re 


hes have come to a clo Why should 





not give us as careful an investigation 


of the wholly different and equally beauti- 


ful methods of the Dutch and Flemish ar 
Holbein? Rubens and Van 


tists and of 


Dyck, of course, painted in a modification 
of the Venetian method, and so, we believe 
did Vermeer, at least at time But tl 
bulk of Northern painting seems to be 


based on the radically different principl 


fa warm frotlis or ransparen ibbing 


with subsequent opaque painting and 


much of this work is magnificent and thor 


oughly preserved Rubens himself tended 


more and more to this method in later life 


and influenced all the eighteenth century to 


adopt it A beautiful instance of it, quite 
surprising in its successful slightness, Ii» 
the Goya portrait of a man, recently ac 


Museum Mr 
well, but the 


juired by the Metropolitan 


Abendschein has dons inves 


tigation of the technical methods of the 


old masters is not so nearly completed as 


he imagines 

The Frederick A 
sued a small volume (290 pages besites the 
Styles 


Helen Churchill 


Stokes Company has is 


Index), ‘“‘Decorative and Periods in 
the Home,” by 
The 177 


ones on the 


Candee 


illustrations are half-tone and 


whole The fr 


is a stately Venetian bedstead. Chests and 


good ontispiece 


cabinets of the sixteenth, chairs and arm 
chairs of the seventeenth, cabinets and 
panellings of the eighteenth century, follow 
ach other in h ) il order ind | 

60 and 61 show two of those legendary Na 
poleonic pieces of fur ire, which 

be kept in the Garde-Meubl la ‘ 
presumably in the greatly larg 

tion of the Louvre. Among > Many 5 


there are, of course, 
likes 
the gate-legged 


many 


and one especially the 


Jacobean table in Figure 


73, and the broad arm-chairs of Chipp« 


dale design in Figure % rh ext i ridly 


composed, with unusual turns of language 


but it is intelligible i he distinction 
— 


between styles has evidently been clear to 


There is a little too 


thus, puges 75-6, 


the writer free a 


treatment of the periods 











the French Renaissance its all 





43 


lumped ¢t 


gether as if Francis |. and Louis XIII we 


iT y ; mj} , J] 
ii] ind Henri Il and the Lux pure 
pala ve ) < I h : 
yr ne It Lim how 
‘ ' h ca : ‘ 
! : \ 
ate t hickly | ed rhe 
might have been 1 K “ 
t in verer style, t ha " few 
| would read 
j \ h v I f rm } i 
\ris: a Complete D y of ( 
and Their Work from |! k ! 
1 1769 to 1904 by Alge Gira 
! t been issued rhi b ul 
al sequence from Sa Tofa 
and last volume of " 
Kk is already in type 
| Alder Wwe 
ind al and | 
i i H y x i x 
i M gallery y 
i } of the pa ~ 
j Vie and thre and 
t i been completed. T 
i i [ n th 
\A rlie } with the few wa 
wn i gallery cently giv fai 
lea f the inge of Mr. Welr } 
M W i ertainly ma i ! 
‘ land il I y 
i iovelies pa + of gre gra 
i ‘ ha Like 
i y 2g i WW He ym ne 
j i} , e before n } ’ 
i i ro igh with a ii 
1 quiet atmospheri ‘ 0 
hrougho ) ) ! w 
ex] ! rin nu Mr 
i I Gray Gow 
I i xhit 
y v ind 4 
| ‘ i tha my 
i hand that dea only with the essential 
I hing how msiderabl echnica 
and del Af but ‘ ‘ hin t i 
owl i l an ) i ‘ 
tha he sila have in thei ] att 
Beem oo of ‘ heavy fan at 
tem] has Db i id to | weak 
{ ) \ and Ba Mea may b 
ib i i i pi {} i 
itm t 
An exhibit painting t the 
John H. Twachtman w being hel i 
the Lot Clul No. 656 Fift 
Compt « forty-five oils and pa } 
various owner it offers an u 
portunity to see a comprehensive 
of the work of the most sensitive ar 


American 


school r 


pirit imong 
French 


nh common 


impressionist 


with his school 


produce on his canvases 


“ 


the actual pit 


followers 


af i 


sought ) 


vibration of light in the open alr Bu 
more than either Childe Hassam or: 

len Weir, who make with him ti tt 
greatest exponents of the school in Amer 
ica, he was interested in the vague and 
evanescent colors in a scene t his be 
he conveys th delicacy of co with 
mpression of perfect truth But his work 
is uneven in quality as int Melting 
Snow, which shows some crudity of ) 

It would be hard, however, to find any 


painting more shimmeringly soft 


than the 








4.4. 


Misty May Morning, The End of Winter, 
and the River in Winter 


The exhibition of Italian art at Ehrich’s 
gallery in this city includes a few master- 
piece and nearly every piece illustrates 

) 1 ng phase of ttalian art 
The St. John the Evangelist, by Liberale 
da Verona, for instance, is one of the finest 
that Liberale ever painted The influence 
of Mantegna is apparent in the bold fore- 
shortening of the face and the hand, in the 
type of the face, and in the sculptural dig- 

y of the drawing Another picture of 

[ ines the Madonna and Child 
by Francia, in the artist’s maturer man- 

Lorenzo Lotto is well represented by 
he Lady with a Book The collection 
contains a group of portraits of men, 
among which the most striking is the Por- 
trait of an Old Man, by Bassano, rich and 
dark in tone, and powerful in characteriza- 
tion An excellent example by Pordenone 

the Portrait of a Young Scholar The 
dignified Astronomer, by Pontormo, shows 
the German influence under which this art- 

fell in his later years. Of the Venetian 
cenes by Bellotto, Marieschi, and Guardi, 
the most important is the large Marriage of 
the Adriatic, by Guardi Salvatore Rosa is 
represented by a large Italian Landscape, 
which shows more of the classic treatment 
of landscape than most of his work 


rhe Theobald collection of etchings by 
Whistler, comprising 241 numbers, is on 
view at Knoedler’s gallery in this city 
Numerous examples in excellent impres- 
ons are hown of Whistler's work from 


his earliest to his latest period 


An exhibition of recent paintings by Wil- 
" iin will be held at Macbeth’'s gal- 

this city from January 11 to 26 
bition will include work by Mr. 


iin during his visit to Spain last sum- 


\mong the recent acquisitions at the 


olitan Museum, which were put on 
«hibition Saturday, is a group of a hun- 
|! objects belonging to various classes of 
naltler Greek and Roman antiquities 

ey nelude fifteen vases, seventeen 
bronze twenty miscellaneous objects, 
tly of gold and ailver, and seventy-two 


rra-cotta Most of the terra-cottas are 
ituettes from Tanagra, and are of great 
benmuty Among the recently acquired 
painting the most important is the por- 
trait of he Rev W Pennicott, by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence This work is a striking 
unple of tl irtist’s early and best style 
rh her pleture include three paintings 
f the Duteh hool: Calm Sea, by 8. de 
Vileger 1 large landacape by S. Van Ruys 
ml, and a portrait of Nell Gwyn by Sir 
I er Lel 
valuable collection of Japanese 
' , he Library of Congress has re- 
ly been Increased by the purchase of 


’ il hundred examples selected in Ja- 

in by M Helen Hyde 

In a room of the palace at Avignon, once 
the bedchamber of the Popes, an interest 
ne ser of frescoes has been discovered, 
1dmirably preserved, and apparently dating 
from the fourteenth century 

An unsigned family tree of Rubens has 
been discovered at Antwerp, which proves 
that the painter was born at Cologne, and 
lived there until his eleventh year 
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Gustav Kruell, the wood-engraver, died 
at San Luis Obispo, Cal., January 2, in his 
sixty-fourth year. He was born at Diissel- 
dorf After serving an apprenticeship in 
Germany and establishing some reputation 
as an engraver, Kruell, in 1873, came to 
America, where his skill at once found em- 
ployment with some of the leading illus- 
trated periodicals. At that time cheap re- 
productive processes were but little used; 
and Kruell and his friend Frederick Jueng- 
ling impressed their methods upon the art 
of the period. In 1881 they together organ- 
ized the Society of American Wood-Engrav- 
ers, of which Kruell became president in 
1895. With the development of the half- 
tone process, Kruell's field in the magazines 
was limited, and he devoted himself more 
completely to independent efforts. In 1890, 
he exhibited the first of that remarkable 
series of historic portraits which is un- 
doubtedly the most erduring expression of 
his art. This exhibition included two por- 
traits of Darwin, a portrait of William 
Lloyd Garrison, and one of Wendell Phil- 
lips. In 1891 appeared the portrait of Lin- 
coln, which is thought by many to be the 
finest of all the likenesses of the great 
Emancipator. The Lincoln portrait was 
followed by successful presentations of 
Lowell, Francis James Child. Hawthorne, 
Holmes, Whitman, Godkin, Franklin, Web- 
ster, Grant, Sherman, and other prominent 
men of this country and England. Some of 
the American heads were published not 
long ago under the title, “A Portfolio 
of National Portraits."" Kruell always 
avoided so-called new methods and novel 
effects in technique for the sake of tem- 
porary and eccentric notoriety. Feeling 
his subject with a rare power of concen- 
tration, he believed a sympathetic render- 
ing of his original to be the result to strive 
for; and his hand, thoroughly trained, re- 
sponded instinctively to the governing ideas 
behind it. The Nation has more than once 
called attention to the sincerity and 
breadth of his art. The pathetic side of 
Kruell’s work is that it was undertaken 
to make head against the undermining of 
the art of wood engraving by the rise of 
“process’’ relief engraving to which refecr- 
ence has already been made. Gold-medal- 
list though he was at Chicago, Berlin, and 
St. Louis, Kruell experienced some diffi- 
culty in his later years in maintaining 
the independent livelihood which was his 
due 

Prof. Otto Benndorf, the archeologist, 
died, January 2, at Vienna, in his sixty- 
ninth year. He was best known for his in- 
vestigations at Ephesus and Samothrace. 
He successively occupied the chairs of 
archwology at Géttingen, Zurich, Munich, 
Prague, and Vienna Since 1898 he had 
been director of the Austrian Archmolo- 
gical Institute 
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RECENT ADVANCES IN ZOOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE 


The significance and value of the recent 
meeting in this city of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
may be summed up ia ope sentence, from 
the address of the vice-president of the 
zodlogical section, Prof. Henry B. Ward 





of the University of Nebraska: “The high- 
est and best work in science is due to co- 
operation.”” When one takes a mental re- 
view of the various sessions of section F, 
that devoted to zoélogy, one is instantly 
impressed with the similarity in trend of 
the research work of scientists from all 
parts of the country. In a word, this all- 
pervading spirit of modern scientific work 
is to take plants or animals into the 
laboratory, and by hybridizing or breeding, 
to discover how they conform to Mendel’s 
laws of heredity, or to tabulate their re- 
actions to stimuli of every conceivable de- 
scription, rays of white or colored light, 
heat, moisture, and chemicals. This method 
of working upon living plants and animals 
is in sharp contrast with the favorite mode 
of research of a few years ago—which 
was that of dissection and anatomical in- 
vestigation. This work is yielding hun- 
dreds of facts, which, little by little, are 
being marshalled into orderly array, for 
some future master mind to mould into a 
perfect conception of evolution and life— 
the basic truth of the history of the earth. 

Among the more interesting matters 
brought forward for discussion is the re- 
cent discovery that we owe pearls to the 
irritation in the mantle of the pearl oyster, 
not, as was formerly supposed, of a grain 
of sand, but of the inorganic remains or 
cyst of a cestode larva, a form of para- 
sitic worm. Dr. A. G. Mayer of the Tor- 
tugas Carnegie Laboratory in Florida con- 
sidered the cause of the rhythmical pulsa- 
tions in such unrelated marine animals as 
jelly-fish (medus@), barnacles (lepas), and 
the heart of sea-turtles. He asserts that 
the movement is due to the chemical ac- 
tion of certain elements in the sea-water. 
Sodium, potassium, and calcium chlorides 
are stimulators of nerve tissue, and, act- 
ing on the ring of the jelly-fish or the 
appendages of a barmacle, these three ele- 
ments cause contraction. Almost instant- 
ly, however, their effect ceases and a reac- 
tion occurs, by means of the magnesium 
which is present and which functions as 
an inhibitor of the action. Hence the 
contraction, or throb, ceases for a moment, 
when the sodium and other elements again 
become effective and another throb en- 
sues. Thus a condition of unstable equili- 
brium is constant, resulting in the succes- 
sive throbs of jelly ring or barnacle legs 
or turtle heart. 

In a symposium upon heredity and ex- 
perimental evolution, a significant instance 
of constant reversion was presented by 
Prof. C. B. Davenport. Red and black are 
the two prineipal colors of the wild jun- 
gle fowl, from which all our domestic 
breeds of poultry are descended. If we 
closely examine a black cochin-china cock, 
we shall see that the areas which are red 
in the jungle fowl, are glossy black in the 
domestic breed. If this cock is mated with 
a pure white hen, the chicks will show 
the ancient jungle fowl! coloration, red and 
black; the lack of pigment in the hen 
compensating for or_using up the excess 
of black in the cock and revealing the 
latent red color hidden in the glossy areas. 


Fighting the Polar Ice. By Anthony Fiala. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.80 
net. 


At a time when Peary has made “farthest 
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as the record of one of the most 


north” 
brilliant pieces of exploration ever accom- 
plished, the narrative of a dreary failure 
in Arctic waters comes with little favor; 
and not even the embellishments of art can 
secure for it a place in the bright page of 
discovery. Three expeditions. all practical- 
ly without result in advancing scientific or 
geographic knowledge, mark the effort of 
the Pole, or, to use the 
words of the preface, to satisfy “the crown- 
ing of a merchant “to link his 
name with some _ scientific achievement 
which be considered great when 
compared with others of the twentieth 
It was perhaps no fault of the 
late William Ziegler that the expeditions 
which he supported were more suc 
cessful, for we are informed in the same 
that probably explorer had 
ever sailed under more favorable or prom 
ising conditions” than the commander of 
the first of the three Many 
of the readers of Fiala’s pages will prob- 
ably still have fresh in memory the words 
attributed to his sailing and 
when leaving these shores: that the grit of 
the party, backed by an all-American crew, 
could not fail to win the prize; and these 
readers will perhaps hardly be prepared for 
that type of Arctic valor which abandoned 
the ‘‘first north” (p. 80) after a 
march of less than two days. The second 
retreat (p. 88) was accomplished still more 


money to buy 
desire”’ 
would 
century.”’ 
not 


preface “no 


expeditions 


ice-master 


attempt 


expeditiously 
The third and final effort to capture the 


Pole was barely more successful. The rec- 
ord of the commander’s log-book, under 
date of March 5, 1905, affirms that there 
was little hope left of reaching the Pole, 
but the expedition still looked “forward 
as an achievement to breaking the noble 
Captain Cagni’s record” (p. 162). Toward 


the consummation of this project the ex- 
pedition put in seven days of laborious ef- 
fort, abandoning the final search on the 
82d parallel of latitude, under conditions 
which the leader thus describes (p. 173): 
We felt ourselves equal in strength, pur- 
pose, and endurance to any that had ever 


been in the field; our equipment was bet- 
ter and our dogs better trained. 


The 
14°) 
The 
those 


effort 
fell 


to break Cagni’s record (86 

short by miles. 
narrative should furnish a lesson to 

aspirants for Arctic fame who are 
still searching for automobile routes to the 
Pole, or who believe no special study or 
form of training necessary cope suc- 
cessfully with conditions in the far North 
The also sets out in extraordinary 
relief the accomplishments of men of the 
type of Peary, Nansen, and the Duke of the 
Abruzzi. 

Those familiar with the intricacies and 
dangers of navigation in Arctic ice can 
hardly fail to be surprised that, in direct 
opposition to the counsel of his ice-master, 
who declined to assume responsibility for 
the safety of the vessel “if she was al- 
lowed to remain in Teplitz Bay,” the 
civilian commander gave orders “to winter 
the ship in that neighborhood” (p. 43). Asa 
result, the vessel was crushed in an early 
nip Additional light is thrown on the 


thus 290 statute 


to 


story 


outcome of this expedition by the state- 
ment (p. 49) that the Ameriea, the vessel 
that was shortly afterwards crushed in ‘the 
“had broken 


ice, loose during the first 
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of the storm and had been drifting 
and steaming ever since without any one ou 
of her where 


night 
board having any knowledg:« 
abouts.”’ 

Mr. Fiala’s book, whil: 
materially to the fund of Ar 


not contributing 


knowledge, 


and while not supplying much in the way of 
adventure, may yet be found enjoyable by 
those who find in Arctic literature peren 
nial charm. It has the advantage of high 
embellishment by means of the brush and 
camera, and it presents some types of 
Northern color in a way that has perhaps 
not before been attempted. The proof re 

vision is not perfect, for we find a frequent 
repetition of the erroneous spelling of 
Tromso (Tromsé), the occurrence of Weiner 
(Wiener) Neustadt on pp. 144 and 145, the 
citation of the Polaris as the vessel of the 
Duke of the Abruzzi expedition instead of 
the Stella Polare (p. 33), et The singl 
comprehensive map that accompanies t} 

volume, that of the Franz-Josef Archi 
pelago, curiously enough omits to give th 

route of the expedition 

4 striking development, which was dis 

cussed at the recent meeting, in this city, 
of the American Association for the Ad 

vancement of Science, is photo-microscopy 
by means of ultra-violet rays With the 


aid of these rays, double the magnification 
of even the highest powers of the micro 


scope can be obtained; but, as glass is 
opaque to these rays, the lenses must be 
made of rock crystal, and the quicksilver 
placed on the upper side of the mirror 
These rays affect the nuclei of cells an’ 
other objects in the same way as a stain 
and thus the minutest structure of living 


organisms can be studied—an achievement 
This work in photo 
been 


carried to a high state of perfection in this 


never before possible 


microscopy by ultra-violet light has 


country by Prof. E. G. Conklin and H. G 
Kribs of the University of Pennsylvania 
The inventor of the apparatus was Dr 
Kohler, a physicist in the employ of Cari 
Zeiss 

A new collection of Liebig letters is 
promised for the near future, according to 
the announcement of the Mitteilungen zur 
Geschichte der Medizin und Naturwissenschaf- 
ten (vi., 1), to be edited by Dr. Walther 
N. Clemm of Darmstadt These letters 
were written between the years 1843 and 
1845, and addressed to a favorite pupil 
and collaborateur, Dr. Karl Clemm, who 
bad charge of the chemical factory in 


Mannheim and had worked in Liebig’s lab 
oratory in Giessen. These letters deal with 
chemical principally the 
manufacture of fertilizers of silver 
mirrors. 


experiments, in 


and 


The New York Botanical Garde. has ac- 
quired the remarkable collection of mosses 
made by William Mitten, who died in Eng- 
land last July. The collection 
specimens from all over the world, but the 
rarest and most valuable are from the 
Andes, where they were secured by Rich- 
ard Spruce, the English botanist, during a 
r-esidence of ten years in South America. 
In all, the specimens number at least 60,- 
000. The Botanical Garden now has one of 
the three or four largest collections of 
mosses in the world 


contains 


The death of Augustin Normand deprives 
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most eminent leaders. He came of a ashi; 
building stock long settied at Le Hav 
and he united high scientifk attainme 
with great mechanical skill, as } prove 
in various publications relating ¢ t? 
theory of shipbuilding. His name in recs 
years had been much before t? put 
connection with the design and 
tion of vessels of the torpedo flotilla 
wNe 
Finance. 
PROBING INTO UNION PACII 

In the spring of 1901, when the k I 
change became a focu of x 
people seemed to lose their head r 
common view was that our wealth 
Malists had concluded that price ) 
merits were destined £0 tefir 
higher, and that these ipital Ne 
making haste to invest on the rf rt 
public followed what appeared be the 
example of the great financiers, and “ 
not until the bubble had been pricked, with 
heavy losse to ill outside part I 
that the facts were under od Th fu 
is every intelligent man wa 
were, first, that stock of one or more 
panies was bought up by syndicats \ 
access to trust company funds and life 
insurance surpluse slely with the lea 
reselling to another company ‘ id, that 
these other companies used credit and 1 
sued bonds to raise the purcha mone 
third, that they calculated « lefir 
willingness of the publi to bu t} 
securities. The Wall Street boom” of tha 
day, which was to establish new preced: 
in every direction, is now seen to ha bee 
based on the old and familiar proce 
incurring debt by wholesals« and dip; 4 
recklessly into trust fund 

Discovery of these homely and mmewt 
sordid facts, supplemented as 1 wa ! 
the disclosures of the insurance investiga 
tion, for a long time put a quietus on th 
sort of performanc: During the past eigh 
teen months, however, Wall Street has been 
favored with exhibitions similar to thon« 
of 1901 The saying has been that certair 
stocks were cornered and, in fact, share 
of companies with capital ranging from 
$70,000,000 to $150,000,000 actually seemed to 
be so held that the price could be arbi 
trarily fixed without forcing actual sale 
Still other tock would be advanced, by 
leaps and bounds in the face of acute 
money stringency, deficits in bank reserves 
or actual bad news The general publ 
however, kept its head and refused to be 
swept into the game on the scale of April 
1901. Nevertheless, people were puzzled a 
to what it all meant Since the new in 


surance law of last April, access of wealthy 
speculators and manipulators to the funds 
life companies was no 
Where did the money come from 
extravagant 


of 


these 


market? 


Well, the answer is not difficult, 
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ible 
fo 


week's investigation by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission 
way, as a company, has bought 
close of last June no 
worth of stock of 
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Northern 


Pacific 
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other 
of the purchase money was 
proceeds of a 
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ly the larger part, from money borrowed | which George W. Perkins and C. S. Fair- 















by the company on its note Last July the | child are under indictment, is almost exact- 
mpany reported a surplus unparalleled in | ly duplicated in the transaction of 1903 be- 
railway history: actual cash on hand, $21,- | tween Harriman and his fellow-director, 
00). in addition to $34,710,000 loaned out William Rockefeller Fearing success of 
Wall Street One might imagine that | the “Keene suit,’’ to enjoin Union Pacific’s 
lirectors would carefully limit the use | agents from voting the half interest held 
th irplus—a formidable trust to com by the company in Southern Pacific stock, 
to any man But they were troubled | William Rockefeller was induced, in con- 
) petty rupl \ few days after this | sideration of 6 per cent. interest and 
rkable showing, they adopted the fol $187,000 cash, to buy from the company 
wing resolutior 300,000 Southern Pacific shares and sell 
them back agi ive ths late ’ 
That E. H. Harriman, chairman of th ack again Sve months later—th 
xecutive committee be ind hereby, purpose obviously being to deceive the 
or 1 to borrow uch sums of money public and the courts 
may be needed for the uses of this com 
to exe ite in the name and on be half 
f this company a note or notes for the 
» borrowed, and to pledge the se BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
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THREE NEW BOOKS ON ENGINEERING 
Hoskins’s Hydraulics 


With an outline of the Theory of Turbines 
by L. M HOSKINS, Professor in Leland Stanford University. 271 pp. Svo. $2.50 net. 


bE. BARNEY, Sheffield Scientific Schoo! | am very much pleased with the general arrange 
ment of the book, expecially with its conciseness of statement without omitting any part essential for 
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Dasiootets Machine Design } 


By CHARLES H. BENJAMIN, Professor in the Case School of Science. 202 pp. 12mo 


BOT t 


I. 1. FLATHER, University of Minnesota Will appeal to teachers of Machine Design as it must 
necessarily carry out the high ideals of the author. I shall have pleasure in recommending it to my 
peacdhamea 


Leffler’s The Elastic Arch 


By BURTON R. LEFFLER, Engineer of Bridges of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway 57 pp 12mo,. $1.00 net 





Engineering Recoord:—From the point of view of an engineer who bas bad to direct draftamen in 
designing re-enforced concrete girders and arches and, as a result, the information he 
furnishes is admirably concise and to the point . There ts no theory in the first 
part as the purpose is to present the actual drafting-room methods, which is done in 
tsmalim vhoer 
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